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AUCTION 


T= 12th periodical Auction Sale of Sporting 
Guns, Fishing Tackle and Sporting Books, 
etc., will be held at Lewes by WALLIS & WALLIS, 
F.A.L., on Friday, January 21, 1949. Entries up till 
Christmas. Catalogues (3d. each) in due course 
from the Auctioneers, 200, High Street, Lewes 
Tel. 1370/1). 








MISCELLANEOUS 


£10-£25 IS THE PRICE we pay for Cul- 
tured Pearl Necklaces; £25-£1,000 
for Diamond Rings, Brooches, Bracelets, Earrings 
etc. Valuation by qualified expert (Fellow Gem- 
mological Association). Register your parcels 
(cash or offer per return) or call at M. HAYES 
AND SONS, LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C.1. HOLborn 9177. 


LL INVISIBLE MENDING to Coats, Costumes 

and Suits expertly executed. Repairs to 
Jumpers and Cardigans a spetiality. One week 
service. Laddered stockings, shirts and general 
tailoring repairs. Two weeks service.—QUICK- 
STITCH LTD., 257-9, OXFORD STREET, W.1 (Ent. 
Swallow Passage, Oxford Circus). 


LIVING PORTRAIT in Oils, Pastels or Minia- 

ture from life or precious snapshot, by Royal 
Academy Exhibitor. Call or post photograph for 
advice, estimate and preliminary repr--duction, 
quite without obligation. GODFREY HAYMAN, 
7, Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


NCESTORS traced. Snecialised Indexes.— 

















LAMBERT & RAGGETT, 48, Woodhurst 
Avenue, Watford. * ve 
USTIN 10-h.p. and 16-h.v. “Countryman” 


Estate Transporters, seat six passengers plus 
loading space. Also 10-h.». Delivery Vans and 
“Pick-up” Trucks. Austin 10-h.p. A.40 “Devon” 
and 16-h.n. A.70 ‘“‘Hampshire”’ and A.90 “Atlantic” 
Convertible, also Austin A.125 “‘Sheerline’’ and 
A.135 “Princess” Saloons, and Austin Sixteen 
Saloon.—Particulars from AUSTIN HOUSE, 
140-144, Golders Green Road, N.W.11. 


TREE-LOVER’S CALENDAR is & welcome 

Christmas gift. Twelve seasonal tree studies 
and poetical quotations. The price is 5/- plus 
the purchase tax of 3/- and a stiff cardboard case 
suitable for sending to any part of the world is 
included. No purchase tax on orders sent abroad 
through the MEN OF THE TREES, Abbotsbury, 
Dorset. 





ELLOWS, craftsman made, “embossed “brass, 

52/6, postage and packing paid; fuil approval. 
Repairs to brass, copper, and wrought iron 
antiques. Estimates free.—H. L. SHAW, late of 
“Fairways,” Flixton, now of “The Heights,” 
Little | Wenlock, Wellington, Salop. 


BOOKPLATES designed and printed to your 
special requirements. Stamp for full! particu- 
lars. —CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 








OOKPLATES—Svorting, heraldic and decora- 

tive, designed to suit individual taste, 10 gns. 
Also a series of six distinctive Bookmarks 3/-, 
post free.—H. T. PRIME, 1, Elton Gardens, 
Dar]ington. 


OOKS, Advice given o on n the: disposal of libraries 

or small collections. Valuations for probate 
and insurance.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to 
H.M. the King, 187, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


ROCKLANDS OF BOND STREET, London, 
Distributors for Alvis, invite you to inspect 
the Saloon and Utility.—Delivery and particulars: 





103, New Bond Street, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 8351-6. 
ARPETS taken up, cleaned, repaired and 


relaid.—_G. A. SAWYER, LTD., Complete 
Furnishers of Private House, Clubs and Hotels, 
69, Upper Berkeley Street. PADdington 4133. 


OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam and central 
heating, 29/6 ton at works, 5-ton trucks to any 
station.—Write: Box 84, HANNAFORD AND 
GOODMAN, LTD., 69, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


EATH- WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wond-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4/- post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 


ELIGHTFUL LINGERIE in lovely materials. 

Also customers’ materials made up. Night- 
dresses 2 gns. Highest recommendations. Post 
only.—76, Biggin Hill, London, S.E.19. 





XQUISITE Hand-made Lingerie, House Coats, 

etc. Trousseau Snecialists. Customers’ 
materials made un. Dinlomee London Academy. 
—K. PALMER, Higher Beacon, Ilminster, Somer- 
set. IL 315. 


Fae ISLE and Shetland Hand Knitwear 
Jumpers, Shawls, Tweeds, etc. — THULE 
HANDCRAFTS, 24, Holbein Place, Sloane Square, 
S.W.1. SLOane 0905. A Shetland Shop in London. 
IELD SPORTS.” The sporting publication 
that is different. Over 30 unusual angle 
articles by well-known writers on hunting, shoot- 
ing, fishint, beagling, otter hunting, bird life and 
natural history, etc. Illustrated. Volume XII 
now available from station bookstalls, through 
newsagents, or 1/6 post free, from WATMOUGHS 
LIMITED, 5, Idle, Bradford. __ 
offered to MAC FISHFRIES. Consult the 
nearest local Branch Manager, or write ‘‘R.C.,”’ 
Mac Fisheries, 27/30, Pudding Lane, London, E.C.3. 


ENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 

takes genealogical research. Next of kin 
nroved. Armorial! bearings verified and avrlied 
for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 239, Earl’s Court Road, 
London, S8.W.5. FRObisher 3139. 

ENTS’ CLOTHING WANTED. UP TO &£15 

PAID FOR PART-WORN SUITS, Riding Kits, 
Furs, Linen, Boots and Shoes, Binoculars, Cam- 
eras, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle. Cash for 
parcels sent. DRESS AND MORNING WEAR 
FOR HIRE (no coupons required) and FOR SALE. 
British firm, established over 25 years.—GORDON 
GIBSON & CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 


Arch. ‘Phone: PAD. 3779 and 9808. 
AND-WOVEN TWEEDS and _ hand-knitted 
Jerseys, Patterns on request.—..PEYSIDE 


WEAVERS, Archiestown, >wn, Morayshire, Scotland. 
IGH-GRADE Clock and Watch Renairs. Col- 
lection and delivery in London Area.—J. W. 
AND R. E. HUGHES, Clockwork Engineers, 58, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. VICtoria 0134. 
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; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 





MISCELLANEOUS 


NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and moth- 

eaten garments invisibly mended in seven 
days; laddered stockings in three days. Call or 
send, marking damage.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 22, New Bond Street, W.1. 

JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER required by 

HARRODS LTD. Highest prices offered. 
Registered parcels receive same attention as 
personal transactions.—HARRODS LTD. (SLOane 
1234), London, S.W.1 

UST RUM means ; anytling. OLD CHARLIE, 

the finest Jamaica, means everything.— 
WOOD & CO., LTD., Ashton-under-Lyne. 


ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 

make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘Coupon 
thrifty’? and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—12a, Lowndes 
Street, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 SLOane 2015. 


NITTING. Customers’ wool beautifully hand- 

















knitted. Old Woollies unravelled.—JONES, 
Oak Cottage, Haslemere. (Stamped envelope, 
please. ) 


\ { ODEL DRESSMAKING (from customers’ own 
material) and highly skilled remodelling.— 
MADAME J. EISLER (formerly of ‘‘The White 
House,”’ New Bond Street, W.1), First Floor, 45, 
Warrington Crescent, London, W.9. CUNningham 
5013. 
EPAIRS of Moth-Holes, burns and tears on 
clothes done by experts.—Send article for 
estimate to H.S. CO., 59, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. eo a 
IDING BOOT TREES wanted. Must be com- 
plete sets, good condition. Height at back 
at least 18 in. Price paid £2 per pair. Aiso Three- 
piece Wooden Ankle Boot Trees.—Particulars to 
BATTEN, Henry Street, Northampton. 
TAMPS. We wou'd like to purchase your 
Stamp Collections and Old Correspondence. 
If you are interested we assure you of our personal 
attention.—_THE SCOTIA STAMP AGENCY, 62, 
West Nile Street, Glasgow, C.1. *Phone: Central 
2840. 





WIN SETS, etc. , knit. to your own size, vin the 

colour you really want, and usually in only 
a few days, in Paton’s & Baldwin’s best quality 
shrink-resist fingering. Over 50 shades to choose 
from. In 3-ply 8 coupons, in 2-ply wool only takes 
about 5. £4/17/6 for 34-inch bust.—NICHOL, 
Knitter, Corbridge, Northumberland. 


TI’YPEWRITING accurately executed by trust- 
worthy stenographer, 2/6 1,000 words.—MISS 
BISHOP, _ 7, Fairlawn Av Avenue, | E. Finchley, | N.2, 


ANTED. Painted China, ‘Crystal and Brass 

Door Handles, Shutter Knobs and Finger 
Plates. Must be in good condition. Good prices 
given.—ELIZABETH EATON LTD.., 61, Elizabeth 
Street, Eaton 1 Square, London, S8.W.1. 


E ARE CONSTRUCTING GARDENS around 

the country, both new and those that have 
been neglected. May we place our long experi- 
ence at your disposal. We are known for the quiet 
dignity of our.designs, and add to this a profound 
knowledge of plants and their needs.—GAVIN 
JONES, Letchworth, Herts. 


TLLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 
advice on the Buying. Selling and Valuation of 





FINE JEWELS. One of the world’s greatest 
Authorities, MAYfair 2511-2512. 
FOR SALE 

NTIQUE “Queen Anne Walnut 3-ft. Bureau 

Bookcase with mirror doors, step and well 

interior. Perfect condition. Collector’s piece. 

£185. Also selection Walnut Queen Anne period 


Bureaux and Tallboys. Sheraton Sideboards £35. 
Two-pillar Dining Tables, £42. Set of six Chippen- 
dale Chairs, £85.—DADE, Kingswood Cottage, 
Brighton Road, Lower Kingswood, Surrey (top 
of Reigate Hill). Phone: Burgh Heath 4056. 
OUPON FREE. New Lengths (a) Off White 
Linen, 13 ft. x 27 in., 226 each; (b) Cream 
Cotton, 6 yd. x 44 in., 37/6 each. New Parachutes 
(a) Pure White Silk, 16 panels, each panel 36 in. 
at base tapering to 1 in. and 84 in. long, 4 panels 
32/6, 8 panels 60/-, whole parachute 115/-; (b) 
Primrose Nylon, 24 panels, each panel area 2 sq. 
yd., 7/6 per panel. Carr. free. Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. CONWAY, LTD. (Dept. 13) 
139-143, Stoke Newington High St., London, N.16. 
X-OFFICER wishes to sell his Service Prism 
Binoculars by Kershaw. One pair 6 x 20 with 


sling and leather case, 7 gns., and one pair 6 x 30 
sling and canvas case, 10 gns.—Box 1270. 
WeXQuIsITEe MINK COAT for disposal; full 
44 length, perfect condition; reasonable price; 
no coupons.—Box 1084. 
OR Sale, Ladies’ Hunting Kit, 36 in. chest, 


West End tailor, £30.—Box 1269. 

NEEHOLE WRITING-TABLE for two persons, 

mahogany, XVIIIth century, length 5 ft., 
depth 3 ft. 2 in., height 2 ft. 6 in., best offer over 
£175. Also Settee, covered ivory damask, c. 1825-30 
length 6 ft., depth 2 ft. 7 in., £35. Both excellent 
condition.—Box 1235. 

WEED Costume, bargain, blue brown Harris 

mixture. Best offer.—PETHERBRIDGE, 63, 
Fraser Street, Grimsby. a e 

NIQUE eight-fold blue-white porcelain black- 

wood Screen, 7 ft. 7 in. by 20 in. each; five 


panels. Chien Loong period from Yamen Prince 
Tuan, Peking, 1900. Bought Shanghai auction 
1907. £300 approximately..-M. GARDNER, The 


Mount, Kinley, Surrey. Seen by appointment. 
Write or ‘phone Uplands 1305. 
OODEN LAMPSHADES, white with own 
exquisite markings; perfect lighted or un- 
lighted.—_From 24/-, post free.—HAWEIS, 117, 
Marina, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
£77 ROLLS ROYCE black two-seater 20 h.p. 
convertible coupe. Coachbuilt by Carl- 
ton. Modern oversize tyres on disc wheels. Con- 
dition of bodywork and chromium very excep- 
tional. Engine runs as smoothly as ever, and does 
an honest 70 m.p.h. Petrol consumption on long 
run better than 25 m.p.g. Seen by appointment 
London.—Box 1272. 


lines). Bor Fee 1/6. 
HOTELS AND GUESTS 

N ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY in beautiful and 

mild West Wight. The OSBORNE PRIVATE 
HOTEL, Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight, offers 
hospitality, bathing, boating, golf and excellent 
food. Garage. Reduced terms to early spring 
visitors. Summer terms from 5 to7 gns. per week. 
Tel.: Freshwater 236. 

VERY WARM WELCOME for you at OLD 

MILL HOUSE. Suntrap setting by the sea. 
Charmingly modernised, country fare. Pine and 
fir sheltered lawns and tennis court. Ideal for 
winter residence. East Runton, Norfolk. Tel.: 
Cromer 2047. 

ROCKHAMPTON COURT HOTEL, S. Hereford- 

shire. Ideal for a week-end break. A beauti- 
ful hotel in a beautiful setting, with an abundance 
of good food and wines. Riding, fishing. Phone: 
Howcaple 239. 


HELTENHAM. LILLEY BROOK HOTEL. 

A.A.****, R.A.C. Outstanding comfort in best 
Country House atmosphere. Cent. htd. through- 
out. Noted for its cuisine. Fully lic. Billiards. 
Week-end dinner dance. Adjoins own 18-hole golf 
course. Riding, hunting. In lovely surroundings 
200 ft. above town. Tel. 5861-2. 

OUNTRY HOLIDAYS near London. HAZLING 

DANE GUEST HOUSE, SHEPHERDSWELL, 
KENT, provides the desired comfort, food and 
service for an ideal country holiday. Near several 
coastal resorts. ’Phone: Shepherdswell 233. 


EXCEPTIONAL © opportunity for elderly gentle- 
folk. Residents are invited immediately to 
share an historic Country House in lovely Somer- 
set. Grand views, spacious grounds. Every 
modern comfort. Warmth assured. No staff 
worries. Trained nurse available. Terms 5 to 10 
gns. Own furniture if desired.—Apply: NYNE- 
HEAD COURT, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 

OR rest and recuperation come to DOWNS 

HOTEL AND HYDRO, Hassocks, Sussex. 
Always warm and comfortable. Excellent food, 
licensed; truly personal service. Central heating, 
gas fires in all rooms. Lift. Massage, electrical 
treatments, medicinal baths, physiotherapist in 
attendance. Lovely grounds; tennis; near riding, 
golf. 1 hour London. 8 gns. weekly.—Write or 
telephone Hassocks 630. 

ONE AWAY—TO WARNES OF WORTHING! 

Comfort and a pre-war standard of service 
based on a famous reputation are but two of the 
reasons why. For good food, congenial company, 
excellent bars and really bracing Sussex air, 
Warnes Hotel is your natural choice. A line or 
*phone call to Warnes Hotel, Worthing, will pro- 
vide all the information you require. Worthing 2222. 
(QREAT TREE HOTEL, CHAGFORD, DEVON. 

¥ Offers the pre-war comforts of a country 

house. Willing service, excellent food, central 
heating and open fires. Buses pass the gate. Win- 
ter terms from 6 gns. per week. Tel.: Chagford 
2191 

OOK, NEAR’ BASINGSTOKE, HANTS. 

BAREDOWN HOTEL. First class, licensed, 
situated in 6% acres charming grounds, in the 
centre of delightful country, 42 miles from Lon- 
don. Hard tennis courts, trout fishing, golf, all 
available. Central heating throughout. Hot and 
cold running water in all bedrooms. Excellent 
food and service. *Phone: Hook 23. 


OTEL VANDERBILT, 76/86, Cromwell ‘Road, 
S.W.7. Convenient Park, Harrods and Picca- 
dilly. Redecorated and refurnished. 100 comfort- 
able rooms with phone and hot water. Produce 
from own farm. Moderate terms for exceptional 





value. WEStern 4822. ; 
| Gas sAY. MACHRIE HOTEL. H. and c. in all bed- 
rooms. Home farm. Excellent cuisine, fully 


licensed, with well-stocked cellar. 
course. Booking now for Xmas and New Year.— 
Apply: RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ’Phone: Port 
Ellen 10. 
ADY with lovely house Hampstead offers 
attractive accommodation to educated young 
lady/ladies. Terms moderate.—Box 1268. 


MANOR FARM HOTEL, LYDFORD, DEVON. 


18-hole golf 


Under new management; redecorated 
throughout. Own farm produce. Fully licensed. 
Trout fishing and riding available. Through 


train Waterloo. Special low winter rates for 
bookings of two weeks or more—from 4 guineas 
per week. Tel.: Lydford 208. 


O DANCE BANDS, but real comfort, excellent 

cooking, and old-fashioned courtesy at the 
KNOWLE HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, DEVON.—Write 
Manager for details. 

LD TREE HOUSE HOTEL, LAUNCESTON, 

Cornwall, A.A., R.A.C. Lic. Can you afford 
to winter at home? We offer peace, comfort, 
good food and service, this beautifully appointed 
country house from 4'» gns. incl. Winter comes 
mildly to Cornwall.—Apply brochure. Tel. 347. 


GQOUTHERN IRELAND. CASTLETOWNSHEND, 
Cc». CORK. Paying Guests welcomed at The 
Castle (registered Guest House); sunny, sheltered 
position, facing south. Good fires. 300 acres of 
rough shooting, woodcock, snipe and duck. 
*Phone Castletownshend 5.—For brochure, apply 
MRS. SALTER. 

T. MAWES, CORNISH RIVIERA. ‘“Brag-anza.”’ 

Situated in two acres of beautiful grounds and 
two minutes from the sea. All rooms have a view 
of harbour and sea. Very good food. Special 
terms for long visits. Clients will be met by car 
at Truro Station. Telephone: St. Mawes 281. 


T. MAWES, CORNWALL, SHIP AND CASTLE 
HOTEL. On water’s edge, facing south. 
Private baths and suites; good Continental 
cuisine; plenty of spirits and choice wines; 
French atmosphere; good fishing, sailing, etc. 
Dancing; warmest spot in England; ideal for 
winter holiday or residence. Trains met Truro. 
From £6'6/- per week. *Phone St. Mawes 326, or 
London. WELbeck 6109. 
EVIOTDALE LODGE, NEAR HAWICK, ROX- 
BURGHSHIRE, offers an atmosphere of home, 
with the comforts and service of a first-class hotel. 
Excellent cuisine, well-stocked cellar. Central 
heating, h. and c. in bedrooms. First-class loch 
and river fishing. Delightful moorland walks. 
Tariff on request. Teviotdale 282. 








EDUCATIONAL 

AVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7, Mand | Park. 

W.11. Individual Tuition for xaminations, 
Navy Special Entry, Army Entrance ‘new Scheme 
1st M.B., Higher and School Certificates, London 
Matriculation, University Entrance and Scholar. 
ships. Successes: Services, Jun¢ 1948, —Navy 
Executive 9th, Royal Marines 1: Sandhurst 
3 places, —Tel.: PARK 7437. 

HE BRUCE WORTH SCHOOL ©” INTERIOR 

DECORATION will begin a C prehensive 
Course of twelve weeks early in the New Year 
Subjects include Antiques and Mode; Furniture. 
Decoration, Painted Furniture, Continental, ang 
Textiles, etc. Lectures by experts, with practica) 
work and schemes.—Students anxious to attend 
are advised to apply early for information to 


3, Moore Street, Cadogan Square, S.W.3. 
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_ GARDENING 


ANEMONE DE CAEN corms, brilliant colours, 

large blooms on long stems, culture notes 
sent with all orders, 7/6 100. Polyanthus, 20/- 199 
Lily of the Valley, 20/- 100. Violeis, 20/- 199 
Tulips, 20/- 100. Daffodils, 10/- 100. Crocus, 5/6 109, 
Snowdrops, 6/6 100. Iris, 7/6 100. Muscarie, 5/6 109, 
—TOM TREGONING, Gulval, Penzance, 


A2XTISTS IN STONE. Rock ¢ and Water Gardens 

designed and built in any part of the country 
by E. J. SOUTHALL (GARDEN CRAFTSMEN) 
LTD. Successful exhibitors 1947 Chelsea, South- 
port and Harrogate Shows; 1948 Ideal Home 
Exhibition, Olympia (Note new address)—Sherlies 
Alpine Nurseries, Tubbenden Lane, Orpington, 
Kent. Tel.: Orpington 72. 


CARNATIONS (perpetual flowering). Suitable 
for cold or slightly heated greenhouse. Large 
plants in 5-in. pots, which will flower this winter, 
Raised from carefully selected stock. Finest 
modern varieties at reasonable prices. Prompt 
dispatch per passenger train. Price list free,— 
R. H. H. BARTHEL, F.R.H.S., Balcombe, _ Sussex, 


OTOR LAWN MOWERS, large stocks avail- 

able. High-grade repairs and overhauls,— 
KIRKWOOD BROS., 1053, London Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. Tel. THO. 4994 


IREE-ONION (improved). Hardy perennial pro- 
ducing heavy crops every year. Onions grow 
in bunches up to 4 ft. above ground. Immune from 
onion-fly. Large plants, 12/- dozen.—J. MAC- 
GREGOR, F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, Carluke, Scotland, 


WE specialise in Sweet Chestnut Trees, strong 
young maiden trees available for immediate 
dispatch. Four trees 21/- Horse Chestnut 
Trees, 10/6, 12/6. Walnut Trees, 5 to 6 ft., 16/6 each, 
Carr. pd. on £1 orders.—E. RIX, Chestnut Grove, 
Assington, Suffolk. Est. 1920 











___LIVEsTOCK 


“& TTRACTIVE PUPPIES, trained Gun Dogs, 

House-trained Dogs for comranions, guards, 
200 various breeds dogs, puppies. Inspection 
invited, or state requirements, Exporter. Life 
experience.—CAPE, Priesthill Farm, Englefield 
Green. Tel.: Egham 844. 


EDLINGTON TERRIERS. Puppies of this 
distinctive breed, various ages and prices.— 
CMDR. N: NEALE, Canel, Ipswich. Gt. Wenham 232, 


DEAL | CHILDREN’S PETS. Bantams, many 

good laying varieties, easily fed on scraps. 
From 30/- rair.—MASTER C. MALLORIE, Rede 
Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds. 

RISH TERRIER PUPPIES, champion pedigree, 

from £5/5/--—-MOYLAN, Rectory, East Lam- 
brook, South Petherton, Somerset. 


ONG-HAIRED DACHSHUNDS. Six lovely red 

punries, three dogs, three bitches. Excellent 
nedigree, sired by Ch. Ready now.—MISS 
MARSH, East Keal Manor, Snilsby, Lincs. 


LOVELY Harlequin Great Dane Dog Puppy for 
sale, price 35 gns., also Black Bitch Puppy, 
20 gns., and a Bitch Puppy, suitable as pet only, 
price very reasonable to good home. All very 
sound and well reared.—_MISS LOMAS, Wideskies 
Kennels, Ashley, Newmarket. mre 
OVELY min. Poodle Puppies, rromising young 
stock.—MISS PARIS, Thorpe Tamworth, 
Staffs. Clifton 27. as 
EDIGREE Red Setter Puvnies, one dog, one 
bitch. Whelved 9.5.48. Chean to good homes 
7 gns.—STEWARD-SMITH, Stanley Hall, Hal 
stead, Essex. 
OODLES, Miniature, strong attractive Puppies 
young stock, all colours.—BUCKLE, “Swan 
hill,"’ Wansford, Peterborough. Wansford 226. 
T. BERNARD Punvies for sale, two dogs and 
one bitch, by Corna Garth Mountain Tiger. 
Four times reserve C.C. winner. Ready November. 
Prices from £25.—MRS. G. M. SLAZENGER. 
Thorne Barton Kennels, Ashley Green, Chesham 
Bucks. 
ERWIN ST. BERNARD KENNELS, Bell View. 
Windsor. Stock usually for sale of the finest 
quality only. 
ANTED, blue Bedlington Bitch Puvry, small 
whipvet tyve. Good home.—BROCKMAN, 
17, Ossington Street, London, W.2. 





WANTED 


OOKS in Surrey, Kent, Sussex, London, 
Middx, Hants, Berks, Bucks, Herts and Essex. 
JOHN L. HUNT, recognised book exvert of over 
twenty years’ exnerience, will call by car and 
collect and pay highest cash prices for books 
(including novels).—Write: 1, Croydon Road, 
Caterham, Surrey, or ’phone 3387. 
EXCEPTIONAL prices paid for diamond, gem- 
set and gold jewellery, modern or old; real and 
cultured pearls; cameos, gold cigarette cases, 
etc., modern and antique silver.—Offers with 
cash by return, H. MILLER (LLANDRINDOD), 
LTD. (Devt. C.L.), 29, South Street, Worthinr. 
(Bankers Nat. Prov.) 
OW-MILEAGE CAR, urgently required for 
private user. Might consider nre-war model 
if in excevtional condition.—TRUSCOTT, 173, 
Westbourne Grove, W.11. Bayswater 4274. 





OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGES 1314-5 
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| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ASHFORD, KENT, 4 MILES 


London just over one hour by fast train. Bus passes entrance drive and opposite the delightful Wye race course 








A lovely old house originally of the Charles II period, with a beautiful Queen Anne front. 


It has recently been re- 
stored and modernised 
and is now in excellent 
condition for immediate 
occupation. 


In a_ secluded situation 
with commanding views 
of the Wye Downs. 


Outer and inner halls, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 10 bed and dress- 
ing rooms, 6 _ bathrooms. 
Modern domestic offices. 
Central heating. Main elec- 
tricity, power and water. 
Septic tank drainage. 
Garages. Two cottages. 





Charming gardens and grounds with lawns, rose gardens, hard tennis court, walled kitchen garden, orchards and parklike grassland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,405) 


SUNNINGDALE GOLF COURSE 


ADJOINING THE SIXTH HOLE 





A well equipped Residence 

occupying a choice posi- 

tion facing south with 
extensive views. 


Oak panelled lounge hall, 
4 reception rooms, 5 principal 
bedrooms, nursery and staff 
suites, and 5 _ bathrooms. 


All main services. 
Central heating. 


Garage for 4 with 5 rooms 
and bathroom over. 


Cottage. 





The gardens include hard and grass tennis courts, woodland walks, kitchen garden, orchard. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 6 ACRES (OR WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED) 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (16,677) 


IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 


One mile from Bassenthwaite Lake Station, 4 miles from Cockermouth, 9 miles from Keswick 
HIGHAM, NEAR COCKERMOUTH, CUMBERLAND 





A magnificently situated 
Country Residence with 
views across Bassen- 
thwaite Lake to Skiddaw. 


Halls, 4 reception, 11 prin- 
cipal and 8 secondary bed- 
rooms and 4 _ bathrooms. 
Main electricity. 
Central heating. 
Private water supply. 
Garages, stabling. Walled 
kitchen garden. Glasshouses. 


Three cottages. 





Timbered park and woodland. 





IN ALL ABOUT 57 ACRES. WOULD BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND 
Vacant Possession of principal residence and One cottage. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. CURTIS & WATSON, Alton, Hants, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 





wr 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 ~Gaeliune Wee Lenten 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 maveam ssi6/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


By direction of Major and Mrs. H. M. Ingle. NEAR BADMINTON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
MALFORD HOUSE, CHRISTIAN MALFORD, Badminton (ain i rie ore doles bs eke y pl ipl mal 34 miles (main 
CHIPPENHAM, WILTS ; : seal 4 )s “eppiung « Dur: mules, a + mues. 


= Attractive Residential Property known as Hawkesbury Rectorynr. Badminion 
Chippenham 8 miles, Dauntsey gene — 1 mile, Swindon 12 miles. First-rate, A DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT, STONE-TILED “L” SHAPED RESIDENCE 
requent bus service. 

















The interior especially re- 


A modernised and most taining some _ interesting 
delightful old black and Queen Anne and other 
white Proehetd Resi- period features, including a 
den fine old oak staircase. 

aoe! jalien to the Spacious hall, 2 reception 
XViith century. rooms, garden rooms, 5 
Three sitting rooms, 5 bed- principal and 3 secondary 
rooms, cloakroom, bath- bedrooms, linen room, bath- 
room. Excellent offices, room. Convenient domestic 
completely up-to-date. offices with servants’ sitting 
Good outbuildings. Plea- room (now the dining room). 
sant old-world grounds of Main water. Own drainage. 
ABOUT 1 ACRE. Independent hot — water 
Main electricity and power. supply. Some radiators. 


An excellent block of stab- 
ling and garage (ideal for 
conversion to cottage). 


Main water. Central heat- 
ing. Modern drainage. Low 











rates. 
; Pleasant old gardens and grounds and paddock. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) at the Angel IN ALL SOME 4°, ACRES which will be offered for sale by Auction (unless 
Hotel, Chippenham on Monday, January 31st, 1949, at 3 p.m previously sold — at The George Hotel, one Sodbury, on 
Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, Old Council Chambers, Castle Street, Tuesday, February 1, 1949, at 3p 
Cirencester (Tel. 334/5); ALFRED BOWER, High Street, Campden, Glos. Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-ST OPS, Castle Sirest, Cirencester (Tel. 
(Tel. 224); Solicitor: FRANK S. INGLE, Esq., 7, Old King Street, Bath 334/5). Solicitors: PERCY E. LLOYD, Esq. (Messrs. Madge, Lloyd & Gibson), 
(Tel. 3121). 20, Bell Lane, Gloucester (Tel. 20224/5). 
SALCOMBE, S. DEVON OXFORD, COTSWOLDS 
Superb position, overlooking sea and estuary. Burford 1 mile, main G.W.R. 4 miles. TREES 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE BEAUTIFULLY go eee STONE | A Staff of Experts professionally experienced for many 
Four principal bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, | Stone tiled, typical Cotswold architecture and craftsman- | *®T* in the valuation of timber and woodlands are avail- 
2 attics, 3 reception rooms. ship. able to advise on value problems arising out of current 
Hall, 2 good sitting rooms, absolutely modern offices, F . 
Main services and Aga. Gardener’s cottage (3 bedrooms). | 4 good bedrooms (2 basins), beautifully fitted bathroom. legislation. 


: : . as Garage and buildings (suitable for ponies). 14 acres in all. 
sovely garde neluc a woodland strip. ” " " 
Lovely garden including a land stzis 10 acres run as a first-rate Market Garden. 


MESSRS. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 

















IN ALL OVER 1 ACRE. £8,750 FOR IMMEDIATE SALE, INCLUDING CONTENTS Timber Survevore 
OF HOUSE, WITH EARLY POSSESSION OF TOTS, 
FREEHOLD. POSSESSION THE WHOLE. 20, Bridge Street, Northampton. Tel. 2615/6; 
‘ d at London, Leeds, Chichest Chest Yeovil 
. a Full particulars of the Agents: Messrs. JACKSON- - J ’ ’ ’ ’ 
Apply: TT Tae Land Agente, STOPS, Castile Street, Cirencester —. a 5). Cirencester, Newmarket. 
‘olio 9788 
NORTH WALES FIRST TIME ON THE OPEN MARKET 
. AN OUTSTANDING T.T. DAIRY FARM 
“THREE GABLES,” SYCHNANT PASS ROAD, CONWAY 8 MILES FROM GLOUCESTER 
A very charming convenient sized modern detached residence 
enjoying magnificent views and occupying a beautiful country position half a mile KNOWN AS BYFORDS, HUNTLEY, GLOS. 
from Conway Comprising a delightful a aay ss ad oar - 
eo . 16th-century Farmhouse . Ae 
O: anelle ‘ > : 
1k panelled hall, omnes: with southerly aspect and 
(23 ft. by 21 ft.), dining wonderful views. First- 
room, small study, 5 bed- class T.T. Licensed Farm 
: : Buildings arranged around 
rooms (4 with basins, h. and concrete yard and including 
c.), well-fitted bathroom. Dairy, milking shed for 9, 


2 covered yards, granary, 
2 excellent barns, 8 loose 
All main services. boxes, bull box, stable, 
pigsties, garage, etc. Own 
electric light (110 volts). 
Large garage. Own water supply. Septic 
tank drainage. Telephone. 
The land, which is chiefly 
Lovely gardens with tennis rich pasture, extends in all 
lawn, orchard. to about 63% AC 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION, which Messrs. JACKSON- 














STOPS (Cirencester) will —— “¢ Auction, unless previously sold privately, 

IN ALL 14, ACRES. FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION MARCH, 1949. at The Bell Hotel, Gi y 12, 1949, at 3 p.m. 

For sale privately or by Auction in January precisely. Full particulars an ‘the Solicitors: Messrs. LAPAGE NORRIS 

Full particulars from the Auctioneers: JACKSON- STOPS & STAFF, 25, SONS & SALEBY, 52, London Road, Stroud (Tel. 975/6). Auctioneers’ Offices, 
Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 1348). Castle Street, Cirencester. Tel. 334/5. 








GROsvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & co. 


(31 ) 
yoo 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





ABOUT 20 MILES FROM LONDON 


Only 30 minutes by rail, in a favourite residential area, 450 t. above sea’ evel. 


A SKILFULLY RESTORED HISTORIC OLD MANOR HOUSE 


of mellowed red _ brick elevation, Sixteen bed and dressing rooms, 9 bath- 


approached by two carriage drives. rooms, hall and 5 lofty reception rooms, 
modernised domestic offices. 
IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


THROUGHOUT WITH ALL 


STABLING, GARAGE AND FOUR 


COTTAGES. 
MODERN REQUIREMENTS. 


LOVELY OLD GROUNDS WITH 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, 
HARD TENNIS COURT, PARK- 


CENTRAL HEATING AND 
FITTED BASINS, ELECTRIC 


LIGHT AND MAIN WATER. LAND, WOODS AND LAKE. 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH OVER 200 ACRES. PRICE £50,000 


Owner's Agents: WINKWORTH & Co. 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Tel.: GRO. 3121. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





NEWMARKET 
Close to the race courses and traininy grounds. Station 14% miles. 


An attractive Residence 
built of mellow red brick 
and tiled roof, occupying 
an excellent position, and 
approached by a drive. 


Three reception rooms, 7 
principal bedrooms and 
4 staff bedrooms, 6 bath- 


rooms, Compact offices. 
Main electricity, gas and 
water. Central heating. 


Modern drainage. 
Garage. Squash court. 
Two cottages. 
Range of Stables with 
Saddle room ‘and 6 loose 








KENT—LONDON 26 MILES 


700 feet up with magnificent view to the south. Close to main line station. 


Well-arranged modern 
house of brick with tiled 
roof, part weather- 
boarded, and in a secluded 
position. 


Two reception rooms, sun 
loggia, 8 bedrooms with 
basins, bathroom, cloak- 
room, good domestic offices. 


Central heating. Main 
electric light and water. 


Detached studio. Garage. 








boxes. ; 
Well} laid out pleasure grounds, kitchen garden and two paddocks Attractive grounds, including terraced garden and beech wood. 
IN ALL A UT 94% ACRES. FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
mlinnnntn ene by the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (10,425) Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (35,775) 
MAYiair 37/71 egrams: 
(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. « Galleries. oiWesdo. 1 London’”’ 








Reading 4441 


Telegrams: 
“Nicholas, Reading’’ 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


, STATION ROAD, READING; rf ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


a 2293/3377 
REGent 0293/ “Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 





IN ABSOLUTE COUNTRY ONLY 10 MILES FROM READING 


BERKSHIRE 


A BEAUTIFUL ADAM HOUSE 


WONDERFUL FIREPLACES, EXQUISITE PLASTERWORK AND CARVED DOORS, 
STANDING IN PARK-LIKE SETTING. 
Accommodation: Entrance and staircase hall, gentlemen’s cloaks, a remarkably fine saloon or 


lounge hall 30 ft. by 28 ft. with galleried landing supported by massive pillars, fine plasterwork 
ceiling with paintings; 4 reception, one with old tapestry-covered walls; 9 principal and 6 secondary 





THE GALLERIED HALL 


bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
MAINS ELECTRIC LIGHT, WATER AND CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARDENS WITH FINE CEDAR TREES. 
7 ACRES. COTTAGE, 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 








SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





IN CHARMING DORSET TOWN OF SHERBORNE 
AN OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Oak staircase, some panel- 
ling and oak beams. 


Three reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Self-contained flat. 


Main services. 
Garage. 
Secluded walled garden. 


¥, ACRE 





FREEHOLD £5,250 
F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481. 





ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 
IN AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY TOWN 


Charming old-fashioned 

House of character set in 

walled gardens bounded by 
a stream. 

Three reception rooms, 7 

bedrooms (fitted basins), 
bathroom. 


Main water and electricity. 


Garage. 


2% ACRES 





FREEHOLD £5,950 
F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481. 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE 


& Co., Lto. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(REGent 4685) 





FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICE 


Surrey. Close to Banstead Downs. 1 mile from Sutton Station with good train service. 
A CHOICE MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 


On two floors only. Fine 
dining hall 30 ft. by 18 ft., 
charming drawing room, 
morning room, 6 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 2 modern 
bathrooms, maid’s sitting 
room. Two garages. Very 
nice garden of 
1 ACRE 
with lawns, kitchen and 
fruit garden, etc. Modern 


conveniences. 





Recommended by the Agents: W. Lewis HInD & Sons, 34, High Street, Sutton, and 
MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 





WEST SUSSEX 


Near the South Downs, a few miles from Pulborough. 


FREEHOLD ESTATE OF OVER 300 ACRES INCLUDING CHARMING 
ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 


With lounge (20ft. by 17 ft.), 
sitting room (18 ft. by 12 ft.) 
good dining room, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, etc. 


Charming old-world  gar- 
dens. Garage for 3 cars. 


Stabling. Five cottages, etc. 


Farm with 200 acres with 
good farmhouse and neces- 
sary buildings. Let on 
yearly Michaelmas tenancy. 


100 acres of valuable wood- 

land with enclosure of oak, 

larch, ash. birch, and 
Corsican firs. 





Full details may be had of the Sole Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, W.1 
Photos and plan available. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
Fas REGent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams “ Selanlet Piccy, London ” Fa 


DELIGHTFUL MINIATURE ESTATE OF 102 ACRES MIDWAY BETWEEN LONDON AND BRIGHTODR: 
ESSEX 


: ? Mid absolute seclusion yet near bus services. 2} miles main line. 
In lovely country, 8 miles Chelmsford, within good reach of yachting centres. v t 


EXCEEDINGLY WELL-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN THE vueoR STYLE 


Charming lounge hall, 2 Three sitting rooms, 4 or 5 

reception rooms, billiards bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

room, 9 bed and dressing Centra heating. 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 











Co.'s electric light and power. 


Co.’s electric light and water. Garage, useful outbuildings. 


Central heating. Well-timbered grounds, 


lawn for tennis small rose 
P garden, orchards an ‘’aSs- 
Garage, capital farm land. aes 
buildings and 3 cottages. 


IN ALL I3 ACRES 


ee. 


Attractive but inexpen- 











sive gardens. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
PRICE £35,000 AS GOING CONCERN Joint Sole Agents: W. M. W 00D, SON & GARDNER, Crawley, and T1A MPTON 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (1.1984) AND SO VS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.53,638) 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS JAMAICA, BRITISH WEST INDIES 
; = ‘ ie . In its prep climate and topography. 
On the banks of Lake Cunningham. Magnificent climate. First-class bathing a and under-water fishing. 
THiS BEAUTIFUL MODERN RESIDENCE IN THE COLONIAL STYLE CHunmanS secbann 
Luxuriously appointed and FOR SALE 
furnished. 


Two large bedrooms and 1 smaller, 
2 bathrooms, 30 f «t sitting room, 
dining room, 50 fut sun terrace, 
domestic offices. Staff building 
(new), 3 bedrooms, toilet and 


Two large bedrooms, with 
balconies, dressing rooms 
and bathrooms, 3 slecping 
porches, 2 single bedrooms 
with showers, 3 reception, 








etc., tiled porch, offices. Shower. 
Aga. (Solar water system.) Main electricity. 
Main electricity. Adequate water. 
Cottage and garages. Modern drainage. 
Grounds of 11 acres (main- TROPICAL GARDENS OF 
tained one man) with pri- ABOUT 2 ACRES. 
vate swimming and rough Ample domestic labour. 
shooting. 
. a ee us FREEHOLD £10,000 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, FULLY FURNISHED, £40,000. WITH POSSESSION 
Further details and photos from the Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, OR TO LET FURNISHED SIX MONTHS AT £100 PER MONTH. 
St. James’s, S.W.1. (N.40,928) Agents: HAMPTON & SONS. 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.A. (X.40,930) 





BRANCH OFFICES: W:MBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: Wii 0081) & B1SnOPS STORTFORD Tel. 243) 


ein ag GIDDY & GIDDY WINDSOR, SLOUGH 


GERRARDS CROSS 











PRETTY POSITION ON OUTSKIRTS OF BASINGSTOKE BERKS. WONDERFUL VIEWS 
BRACKNELL BERKS—HANTS BORDERS ADJOINING EXTENSIVE COMMONS 
London 27 miles. Hiyh up and entirely protected against 
MOSERNED be ag FARESUSS A MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY HOUSE TOGETHER spoliation. 
, Sse WITH A PLEASURE FARM OF ABOUT A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
Four bed., bath., 2 ee rooms, ete. Electric light 68. ACRES erected by an architect. Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
and power. —_—= . coi . , . 2 reception s, | 8. 
Garage. Cowsheds for 6, new wad of pigsties, poultry | Main line station about 5 miles, Reading 10 miles. Amidst | Central heating rahe = nebo ag eo for 3 cars. 
houses, etc some of the finest country in the Home Counties. Wonderful rock and other gardens, about ONE ACRE 
Two paddocks and arable field of A luxuriously-fitted Modern Residence built about FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
7 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,800 1934, containing 6 bedrooms, play room, 2 bathrooms, Especially recommended by the Sole Agents: 
% 3 reception rooms. Gippy & GIppy, Station Approach, Maidenhead. 
. r 7. 1 
Gippy & Gippy, Sunningdale. (Tel: Ascot 73). 


(Tel: 53 and 54). 


BURNHAM, BUCKS 
CHARMING ARCHITECT-OESIQNED COUNTRY 








Central heating. Two garages. Pleasure gardens of about 
2 ACRES 


OVERLOOKING GOLF COURSE 


. ‘ THE HOME FARM 
Within walking distance of Maidenhead Station. High up THE EF i 








with unusually fine views to the south. A veritable sun-trap. | at present carries an Attested and T.T. herd and includes : , , COTTAGE-RESIDENC 
ul iod farmhouse, excellent buildings, and extend Five minutes’ walk from villave, shops and buses. About 
WELL-FITTED MODERN HOUSE sine atti to some ee ee one mile main line station. 
with 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, 68%, ACRES. FREEHOLD Three bedrooms, Bg agg 2 reception a, kitchen, 
etc. : 1. ae main service: 
Main services. Garage and useful outbuildings. S :cluded VACANT POSSESSION PARTIAL CENTHAL i yey o hd ATORY BASINS 
gardens. Would be sold separately if desired CIPAL BEDROOMS 
. P Delightful garden and grounds of over % ACRE with 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: pleasant — views. ; 
Sole Agents: Gippy & Gippy, Station Approach, Maiden- Gippy & Gippy, Station Approach, Maidenhead. FREEHOLD. OFFERS INVITED 
head. (Tel: 53 and 54.) (Tel: 53 and 54.) Gipby & GIDDY, 3, Mackenzie Street, Slough. (Tel: 20048.) 








ust. DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE oii ST. JOHN SMITH & SON *"*Witi"“! CHAS. J. PARRIS 








STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE UCKFIELD. TUNBRIDGE WELLS. CROWBOROUGIL. 
A CITY MAN’S HOME. 
COTSWOLDS 
575 feet up and close to Minchinhampton Common (National Trust) and golf course. NEAR HAY W ARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 
In the Beaufort Hunt. A PERFECT MODERATE-SIZED PERIOD RESIDENCE WITH ALL 
° FEATURES CAREFULLY PRESERVED. “TANYARDS,” SHARPTHORNE 
WOEFULDANE, MINCHINHAMPTON Close to Horsted Keynes Station (main electric). 
A Small Modern Three reception rooms, 8 
Cotswold Residence. bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
Che accommodation is con- good domestic offices, staff 
veniently planned on two sitting room. Range of out- 
"floors. Te / seve Fein 2 
Hall and cloakroom, lounge ard tennis court. Farmery. 
25 ft. long, dining room, 19 ACRES IN ALL 
morning room, 7 bedrooms, Main services. Central 
2 bathrooms, bright and heating and domestic hot 
comfortable kitchen with water from oil fuel plant 
Aga cooker and offices. recently installed. 


The residence in excellent 


CENTRAL HEATING. repair and modernised. 
MAIN WATER. ELEC- Vacant possession on com- 
TRIC LIGHTING PLANT. pletion (excepting cottage, 


possession of which is by 


Easily maintained flower arrangement). 


and vegetable gardens. 





: 4 R : FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION IN FEBRUARY, 1949 
Two enclosures of pasture land. Stabling for two. Solicitors: Messrs. VERTUE, SON & CHURCHER, 19, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. ST. JOHN SMITH & SON, amalgamated with Messrs. CHARLES J. 
IN ALL 6 ACRES ParRIs, High Street, Uckfield (Tel. 280/1), High Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 272/3), 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE ON REASONABLE TERMS and at Crowborough. 
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‘EGent 
4304 


MEMBERS OF 


OSBORN & MERCER 


AND AUCTIONEERS’ 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
INSTITUTES 





NEAR LEIGHTON BUZZARD 
. a secluded position in lovely rural country within con- 
venient reach of Leighton Buzzard about 3 miles, and Luton 
about 8 miles. 

AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Erected about 64 years ago and in excellent order. 
Three reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

mpany’s electricity and water. 
COTTAGE (at present let) GARAGE 
Partly walled garden with lawn, flower beds, fruit trees, 
vegetable garden, etc., in all ABOUT 2 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7, 500. EARLY POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,131) 





SUSSEX. NEAR HAYWARDS HEATH 
ATTRACTIVE LITTLE MARKET GARDEN 
Well run, in good order, and splendidly equipped. 
Recently erected Bungalow with all modern con- 
veniences and ti rooms, 2 bed- 


AN 





rooms, bathroom, etc. 
Fine range of glasshouses. 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 10% ACRES 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,000 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 





BETWEEN REDHILL AND CRAWLEY 
Situate in a splendid residential area near to the station and 
excellent services of local and Green Line buses. 

AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT MODERN 
HOUSE 


with hall, 3 reception, 4-5 bedrooms (all with basins, h. 
and c.), 2 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. Garage. 
Well-disposed — with a very fine —_— garden, in all 
ABOUT 11; ACRE: 
FREEHOLD ONLY ie 


12 MILES NORTH OF TOWN 
An ideal miniature estate in lovely countrified surroundings, 
commanding delightful views. 
A SPLENDID BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
In aa re order and all on two floors. 





Hall, 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. 
EXCELLENT LODGE WITH innenennags 

Garages. Outbuilding Gr 
Finely timbered gardens with tennis court, lovely rock 
garden with lily ponds, a profusion of flowering shrubs. 
Walled fruit and vegetable garden, paddock, etc., 

ABOUT 53, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 





in all 





HINDHEAD 
Occupying @ choice position some 650 gh ope: sea level. 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN H SE 
Brick-built and in excellent pote 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms (3 with basins, h. 
and c.), bathroom. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Garage. 
Easily maintained gardens with woodland, pine and 


heather, in all 
ABOUT 2% ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £6,000. 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


SUSSEX COAST 
Situate on high ground near Worthing and commanding 
extensive country and sea views. 
AN ATIRTACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Two reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (2 with basins h. and c.). 
bathroom. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Garage. 
Well-stocked garden with tennis court, 
garden, etc., in all 
ABOUT % ACRE 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,750 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


NEAR QUILDFORD 
Splendidly situate commanding fine views over the 
surrounding countryside. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
well planned and in good order. 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
ain services. Brick-buile garage. 
A delightful well laid out garden, inexpensive to 
maintain and extending to ABOUT ONE-THIRD 


OF AN ACRE 
CE FREEHOLD £4,500 


Agents: (18,359) 





orchard, kitchen 


Agents: (18,266) 














Inspected and strongly recommended by OSBORN AND P 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,254) MERCER, as above. (18,083) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,272) 
ae RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 7 
LONDON, W.1 





BETWEEN AYLESBURY AND 
HIGH WYCOMBE 


Amidst Chiltern Hills commanding ertensive riews, 





FASCINATING QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
of mellowed red brick. Three reception, 5 bedrooms, 
2 baths. Thatched annexe (4 rooms and bath). Main 
electricity and water. Stabling, garage, 2 cottages. 
Walled gardens, orchard. 2 paddocks. 

IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES 
FREEHOLD (WITH POSSESSION) £13,500 
Joint Agents: RicHARDS & Co., Marlow (Tel. No. 2); 
RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. Personally recommended. 


BETWEEN MAIDSTONE AND 
SITTINGBOURNE 





FAITHFUL COPY OF KENTISH YEOMAN’S HOME 

Three-kiln oast house skilfully converted 25 years ago. 

Fascinating interior, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Main electricity and water. Heating. 

OLDE ENGLISH PLEASAUNCE. Thriving orchard. 
Average net yield £350 p.a. ABOUT 4 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD (WITH POSSESSION) £8,500. 

Authorised London Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as 





above. 


1032-33 





- PUCKERIDGE HUNT 


Market town and bus services within a mile. 





GEORGIAN (REGENCY) HOUSE OF DISTINCTION 
in miniature park, on high ground. Adjacent pretty village 
Four reception, 9 bedrooms, 4 baths. Main water 
electricity. Stabling, garage, cottage. 
Gardens, forest trees, grass paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 18 ACRES 
FREEHOLD (WITH POSSESSION) 10,000 GNS. 


and 





Personally inspected by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 














44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES 


STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REQGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REGent 2858 





WILTSHIRE 


GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
In first-ciass order, situated in a park, 24 miles main line station, under 2 hours London. 





Inspected by owner’s agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 


Spacious hall and 3 sitting 
rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 dress- 


Hall, 


bedrooms, 


4 sitting 


ing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
Aga cooker. Main elec- Wain weevions 
tricity and power. Co.’s : r- 
water. Central heating. 
Cottage. Garage. 
Stabling and garage. 
mm Stabling. ste i y 
Two cottages. tabling Outstandingly 


About 40 ACRES idee 





(Farm adjoining can be ; 
purchased.) 14% ACRES 
$.W.1 Sole 
(L.R.22,484) 


rooms, 
bathroom. 


lovely gardens and valuable 


DORSET 


Most convenient position on outskirts of attractive small town. 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


9 





FREEHOLD £9,750, OR £8,000 WITH 3 ACRES 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1 


(L.R.22,800) 





45 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


T.T. FARM OF 96 ACRES, TOGETHER WITH 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 


VACANT POSSESSION IN MARCH, 1949 


The Elizabethan black and white Manor House has main 

services and partial central heating. Three sitting rooms, 

5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, Aga cooker. Bungalow. Tyings 

for 30. All buildings have electric light. Oast house, 

modern dairy. Land, in first-class condition, water in all 
fields. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £14,000 (would sell live and dead 
stock). 


Inspected by Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 





44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.22,885) 


DRASTIC PRICE REDUCTION 


Superb high situation in delightful country with panoramic 
southerly views. 


HAMPSHIRE DOWNS. UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Hall, 
rooms, 


3 recepticn rooms, 10 bedrooms (8 basins), 4 bath- 


Esse cooker. Electric light. Central heating. 


Cow house. Garage. Two excellent cottages. 


ABOUT 8 ACRES 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 


Place, S.W.1. (L.R.20,615) 





MID-BUCKS 

High and rural situation. Bus service passes. Southern 
aspect, magnificent views. 

IDEAL COUNTRY RESIDENCE FOR CITY 


GENTLEMAN 


Four sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main ser- 
Central heating. Two first-rate cottages. Excellent 
Gardens and land of about 74 ACRES 
part of which is licensed as a market garden. 


vices. 


stabling and garage. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £12,000 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. 
(L.R.19,055) 
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GROsvenor 1553 


cme) GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR 5Q,. W.1. 


ieee 


Hobart Place, Eaton { 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 

and 68, Victoria St 

Westminster, S.W.% 


” 





ON HANTS COAST 


Right on cliff edge. Fine uninterrupted sea views. 
ATTRACTIVE OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE 


RECENTLY REDECOR- 

ATED, REPAIRED AND 

REFITTED AT COST OF 
OVER £3,000. 


New plumbing. Central 

heating and electrical 

systems. New  Crittall 
windows. 


Seven bed. (some fitted 

basins), 3 bath., beautiful 

hall (40 ft. long), 2-3 recep- 

tion rooms, cloakroom, etc. 

Main _ services. Garage. 
Small garden. 


CAN BE PURCHASED FULLY FURNISHED IF DESIRED 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (A.3043) 








HEART OF SOUTH DOWNS 
“THE GLEBE,” WEST DEAN, NEAR SEAFORD 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED TUDOR-STYLE HOUSE 


Five bed., 2 bath., 3 recep- 
tion rooms, excellent order, 
oak beams and floors. Main 
electric light. Excellent 
water. Modern drainage. 
Central heating. Garage, 
cottage. 
6 ACRES charming ter- 
raced gardens, pasture and 
wood. 


To be offered for Sale by 
Auction on Thursday, 
January 13, 1949, at the 
Old Ship Hotel, Brighton 
at 3 p.m. (unless pre- 
viously sold privately). 





Particulars from Solicitors: Messrs. BARWELL & BLAKISTON, 45, Broad Street, Seaford 
(Tel. 2173). Joint Auctioneers: ST. JOHN SMITH & SON, Sutton Park Road, Seaford 
(Tel. 2587); GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. 








16 ARCADE STREET 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 4334 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
WOODCOCKS Seah 
MAYfair 5411 





Overlooking lovely River Dart with free mooring. BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND THE COAST BEAUTIFUL ci ee DAILY REACH 


DEVON, close Kingswear Station. GQEORGIAN 


14 miles Stone gate Station. Delightfully situated Modern 


. RESIDENCE. Lounge, ete., 45 ft. x 18 ft., 6 bed- COUNTRY RESIDENCE. Three reception, 8 bed., 3 SEVENOAKS 3 MILES. Residential Attested T.T. 


rooms (h. and c.), 2 bathrooms. All mains. Lovely gar- bathrooms, Aga cooker. 
den, 1 ACRE (half fruit, etc.). Garage, etc. POSSES- tricity and water. Beautiful 


SION. FREEHOLD £5,250.—Woopcocks, London 6 ACRES. Cottage. 


Central heating. Main elec- 


DAIRY FARM 57 ACRES with pedigree Ayrshire herd. 


gardens and paddocks, | Character House (5 bedrooms, modern comforts, electricity, 


cars. IMMEDIATE etec.). Up-to-date buildings with milking parlour. Two 


Office. POSSESSION. FREEHOLD.—Woopcocks, London modern cottages with telephone. Owner bought larger 





Office. 


farm. Will sell with VACANT POSSESSION at fair price. 





JERSEY, c.l. ONE OF THE FINEST RESIDEN- 
TIAL PROPERTIES IN THE ISLAND FOR SALE. 
Three reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. 
Gardens, grounds, oy fruit gardens. PRIC 

Also for sale, A Fl 


ACRES. Early potato and tomato land, With GENTLE- tricity and water. Aga. 
MAN’S RESIDENCE, buildings, etc., and cottage. Charming grounds, orchard. 2h 
PRICE £45,000.—Woopcocks, London Office. sheeed.—Aeoky Seaton Daot 





OUTH NORFOLK (Norwich 20 miles) WELL- 

oe URGSU GEE te anon RESIDENCE OF GEORGIAN 
HARACTER in good sporting district. Cloaks, 3 recep- ic : . 

NE ESTATE IN PRICE | 4 tion, 6 bedrooms, tiled bathroom (h. and c.). Main elec- | RESIDENCE. Three reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 


—Woopcocks, London Office. 
SSEX. 14 miles Witham Station (whence Liverpool 
Street reached one hour). ATTRACTIVE MODERN 





boiler. Two garages. | Main electricity. Nice garden, 1 ACRE. Garage, etc. 


ACRES. Perfect order, | POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £4,750.—Woopcocks, 
quick sale. Owner going | London Office. 





AST SUFFOLK. GEORGIAN-STYLE RESI- 





BY. AUCTION later, unless sold privately. Desirable ONE OF THE FINEST SMALL ESTATES IN SOUTH 
ENGLAND 


Small Residential Estate. Principal Residence of 
Character: THE RED HOUSE, WHISSENDINE, 


OAKHAM, RUTLAND. Fine situation in hunting HOICE RESIDEN 


country. Three reception, 4 principal, 2 secondary bed- 


rooms, 2 bathrooms. Partial central heating. All mains. conveniences, easily worked, 
Cc 


Favourite tal district Kent. ick run London. 
SICE RESID NTIAL ye AND FARM. electricity. Excellent outbuildings. Garages. FREE- 

Dignified Character House of moderate size, up-to-date | HOLD ONLY £5,500.—Apply Ipswich Office. 

in beautiful grounds. First- 


DENCE in timbered grounds of 5 ACRES. Three 
reception, 5 principal (basins), 2 secondary bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms (h. and ¢c.). Central heating throughout. Mains 





ESTATE WANTED 


Ine a mm garde! ns and paddocks, 9 ACRES. Georgian class Dairy and Mixed Farm for pedigree stock, 223 ACRES RESIDENTIAL and FARMING ESTATE WANTED 





3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- in all. Manager’s house. Five cottages. Excellent build- 


within motoring distance of Rugby and London. 


rooms. Two cottages. Fine Hunter stabling. Garages ings. Gran sporting and social amenities. Very reasonable Period residence, park, farmhouses and any area from 


5-6 cars. POSSESSION OF THE PRINCIPAL price. Pedigree herd, 
RESIDENCE, rest later.—TIllustrated particulars of details of Woopcocks, 
Woopcocks, London. 





FINN-KELCEY, Lyminge. 


, optional.—Photos and full | 250 UP TO 2,000 ACRES. Good price paid for suitable 
, as above, or of HUBERT | place.—Particulars invited in first instance to WooDCOCKsS, 





London Office. 








ESTATE OFFICES, 
GODALMING (Tel. 2) 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


CASTLE STREET, 
PARNHAM (Tel. 5274) 





BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND HASLEMERE 


Commanding distan views. 14 miles main linejstation. One hour Waterloo. 


Beautifully planned 
Modern Georgian 
Residence. 


Very well appointed and in 
choice order. Six bedrooms 
(5 fitted basins), 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
model offices. Main water, 
electric light and power. 


Central heating. Modern 
drainage. Garage for 2 cars. 


Useful outbuildings. Lovely 
gardens. 





Two paddocks and woodland, in all about 22 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £12,500 


Sole Agents: Godalming Office. 





CHIDDINGFOLD 


An entirely unspoilt situation. Three miles main line station. One hour London. 


Delightful Country House 
commanding full south 
aspect. 


Well planned on two floors 
only and containing 8 main 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, billiards room, cloak- 
room, complete offices with 
Aga. Main water. Elec- 
tricity. Partial central 
heating. Modern drainage. 


Garages for 4 cars. Stabling. 
Two cottages. 





Matured grounds and parkland of about 30 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £10,000 
Sole Agents, Godalming Office. 











"TRESIDDER& CO.,77,South Audley St., W.1 


GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: “‘ Cornishmen, London.’ 





LITTLE ENGLAND BEYOND WALES. 130 ACRES 


WITH MILE RIVER FRONTAGE, with private quay. 15 miles from Tenby. 

For sale, Freehold. CHARMING OLD CHARACTER HOUSE with lovely 
outlook. Lounge hall, 2 reception, 2 bath., 5-7 bedrooms, electric light, Aga cooker and 
hot water. Phone. Garage. Farmhouse, cottage, farmbuildings. Pasture and arable 
land and about 70 ACRES of woodlands. Ideal for nature lover.—TRESIDDER «& CO., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,340) 





ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE £3,500 
BASINGSTOKE 34 miles. Quiet position on Common, near main line —y~ and 
bus route. DELIGHTFUL OLD BLACK AND WHITE THATCHE 
TAGE. Two reception, kitchen, bathroom, 3 bedrooms. Main water. Gas, New 
drainage. Garage. Productive fruit and vegetable GARDEN OF NEARLY AN 
ACRE.—TRESIDDER & (0., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,138) 





EIRE co. DUBLIN 
FINE views of bay and mountains. Five minutes’ walk station and bus. EXCEL- 
LENT REGENCY CHARACTER RESIDENCE. Hall, 4 reception, 2 bath, 
: ibe drooms. Electric light, gas and telephone. Double garage, stabling, greenhouse. 
Jeg og grounds. Tennis court, etc. £9,000.—TRESIDDER « CO., 77, South Audley 
+h et 





SOUTH CORNWALL 
AX rooms. Alm: PRIVATE HOTEL. Hall, 2 good reception, bathroom, 7-9 bed- 
rooms. All main services. Telephone. Food licence. Garage, stables, gardens of 
» ACRE. £5,250 FREEHOLD AND GOODWILL.—TRESIDDER & CO. . 77, South 
Bae Street, W.1. (24,183) 








crawiey sa A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. ocaiisit’ sinney 


THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 


MODERN Se a. — HOUSE 
In first-class ord 
CLOSE TO SUSSEX. SURREY BORDER 
Within daily reach London. 
The accommodation consists of cloakroom, sun room and balcony, 2 or 3 sitting rooms, 
7 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Company’s water, gas, electricity and 
modern drainage. Two garages. Woodland, gardens of 3 ACRES and tennis lawn. 
Fi OLD O A 
Inspected and recommended. (Ref. 233) 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY COTTAGE WITH LAKE OF NEARLY 
| ACRE 
Occupying a delightful sylvan setting yet only 3 mile from main line station. 
Converted and modernised cottage providing lounge hall, 2 reception rooms 19 x 13 
and 21 x 10, 2 bedrooms and bathroom. 
Company’s water, main electricity and modern drainage. 
Beautiful vo TE ety) in all about 2 ACRE 








Keys with the Agents. (Ref. 8007) 
25 miles south from London 


CHARMING PERIOD RESIDENCE 
Circa 1639, with wealth of oak beams. 
REEHOLD £8,000 
Cloakroom, lounge 25 x 16 with fine inglenook, dining room, 6 bedrooms (3 with fitted 
wash basins) and bathroom. 
Central heating. Company’s water and main electricity. 
Old-world gardens of 1 ACRE and range of 3 garages. 
Inspected and recommended. (Ref. 3403) 
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MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


Established 1875 





RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF GREAT CHARACTER 


For Sale as a whole or in 11 Lots privately or by Auction in Spring. 


POLEBROOK HALL, NEAR OUNDLE, 
DATING FROM THE TUDOR PERIOD 


Excellent range of hunting stables. 


Polebrook Manor House and Farm 
(with possession). 


Rectory Farm with Polebrook House. 


The 17th-century “The Gables’’ and various 
village properties, in all 


ABOUT 347 ACRES 





The main house comprises 
billiard room, galleried central hall, some 20 bed- 
rooms and 2 bathrooms. 


Full details may, be obtained from Messrs. Fox & VERGETTE, Priestgate, Peterborough, or from CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 


Central heating. Main electricity. Ample water. 
Main water on to garden and subsidiary residences. 
Lovely old gardens. 

Two cottages, a flat, gardener’s house, park and 


tpaddocks. 


OFFERED WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


including Polebrook Manor House and Farm. 


7 reception rooms, 








41, BERKELEY SQ., 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 


LOFTS & WARNER 


and at OXFORD, ANDOVER, 
MELTON MOWBRAY 





IN A FAVOURITE CORNER OF SURREY 


Close to village and bus route to Camberley, Woking and Guildford. Easy reach two stations, 
excellent service to London under one hour. High, sheltered, exceptionally sunny position. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE. Designed by an 





architect for own occupation. 


Three reception rooms, 6 
bedrooms (3 with basins), 
dressing room, bathroom, 
excellent offices. Main water 
and electricity. Central 
heating. Modern drainage. 
Built-in double garage 
(heated) with sliding doors. 
Pony stable and many 
other useful outbuildings. 
The gardens and grounds 
are very attractive, yet 
inexpensive of upkeep. 
They include terraced 
lawns, lily pond, rose gar- 
den, well-stocked kitchen 
garden, greenhouse, fine col- 
lection of flowering shrubs. 


JUST AVAILABLE. 


IN THE VALE OF THE WHITE HORSE 
Ozford 10 miles. Harwell 6 miles. Didcot 7 miles. 
CHARMING BRICK'AND STONE RESIDENCE 


Situated in a secluded 
position inan old-world 
village. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Separate W.C., 2 garages. 


Ample outbuildings. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


Lovely garden comprising 

rose garden, herbaceous 

borders, lawn, orchard and 
kitchen garden. 





IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Sole Agents: Lorrs & WARNER, 14, St. Giles, Oxford (Tel. 2725), and as above. 


Whole extends to about 74% ACRES, much in its natural state of heather, pine, birch. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. PRICE £9,250 
Owner’s Agents: Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (GROs. 3056). 











CENtral 
9344/5/6/7 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1799 
AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


’ SURREY—KENT BORDERS 


23 miles Oxted Station (London 45 minutes). 


XVith-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE AND FARM 


Telegrams: 
‘Farebrother, London” 





LOUNGE HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, 
DRESSING ROOM, 3 BATHROOMS. 


KITCHEN WITH AGA COOKER, 


ORIGINAL PANELLING IN PRINCIPAL ROOMS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 


MATURED GARDENS, 


MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 75 ACRES 


FARM BUILDINGS AND COTTAGE 





POSSESSION OF THE MANOR HOUSE AT 25th MARCH, 1949. PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD. (Subject to Contract) 











Particulars from: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. (CENtral 9344.) 
184, BROMPTON ROAD, 


serge BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY = 


USSEX. DISTINGUISHED GEORGIAN STYLE 
RESIDENCE. Beautiful gardens in setting of 40 
ACRES woodland, with stream, providing excellent shoot- 





SUFFOLK. Picturesque Old Mill House. £2,500 
WEST SUSSEX A LOVELY LITTLE COUNTRY COTTAGE 

3 miles from lovely coast. YEARS OLD and in fine condition. ONE ACRE 
ing and affording perfect seclusion. Four rec., 6 beds., 2 with one of the few remaining windmills standing in 
baths. Central heating. Main elec. Own water. Cottage. ecempententy tor Sate. grounds (suitable for conversion to another two cottages). 
Garage. Stabling. Excellent farm buildings. 60 ACRES A GENTLEMAN’S BEAUTIFUL HOME WITH Two rec., 3 beds., bath being installed. Compact brick 
IN ALL (including 18 arable). FREEHOLD £10,500. MODEL FARM ABOUT 20 ACRES and tile buildings in good condition. Stabling, garages, 
OFFERS CONSIDERED. POSSESSION. No expense spared to bring about its present perfection. old forge, etc. FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. 


VIEW IMMEDIATELY. 
CUSSEX RECTORY STVLE RESIDENCE URREY, SUSSEX BORDERS. In a very choice 


district amidst beautiful country and close to Haslemere. 
LOVELY COUNTRY RESIDENCE with home farm 
15 ACRES. Hotel comfort yet perfect rural surroundings 
and very easy daily reach. Three rec., 6 beds., 2 baths., 
main services, central heating. BUNGALOW. Garages. 
HUNTER STABEING. Buildings. Additional land avail- 
able. Bargain price for quick sale. FREEHOLD. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 








FAVOURITE HERNE BAY. ADJOINING GOLF 
URSE Three rec., 6 beds., 2 baths., cinema. Playrooms. Billiards 


D'STINCTIVE FARMHOUSE STYLE MODERN room, 

RESIDENCE. Enjoying perfect seclusion and good 
views in a very healthy district with all amenities close at 
hand. Beautifully built in perfect condition throughout. 
Three rec., 5 beds., bath. Main electricity and water. 
Main drainage. Delightful gardens, and prolific orchard 
of ONE ACRE. FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Main services. 
Bungalow. Five Boxes. Three garages. 
Ideal for Stud Farm. Gallops adjoining. 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
QGROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


ae 


GROs\v; r 
1441 





By direction of Sir Adrian Boult. 


GREEN RIGG, OXSHOTT, SURREY 


Between Esher and Leatherhead. Adjacent to miles of open commons and heathland. 
17 miles London. 


SINGULARLY CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 


erected under architect’s 
supervision in the farm- 
house style. Tastefully 
appointed and in first-rate 
order. 
Three reception, 6 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms (2 
tiled). Polished oak floors. 
Main _ services. Central 
heating. 
SPLENDID MODERN 
COTTAGE and garage 
(built in keeping with 
house). 
Finely timbered gardens. 
Hard court, kitchen garden, 
small copse, etc. 





3 ACRES 
For Sale privately or by Auction in New Year. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. RoBINS & HINE, Abbey House, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1 





PERFECT SMALL HOME, SOUTH 


Close to village and station. 


OF GUILDFO! 5 


London 40 minutes. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE BUILT IN THE TUDOR STYLE 


With weathered oak beams 
and tiling. 


Entrance hall and 3 recep- 

tion rooms. Excellent dom- 

estic quarters with servants’ 

sitting rocm, 4 bedrooms 

with basins, luxurious bath- 
room. 


MAIN SERVICES. 
POLISHED OAK 
FLOORS. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS EXTENDING TO 1% 





ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,200 
Inspected and recommended by WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








WATTS & SON - 


7, BROAD ST., WOKINGHAM, BERKS. Tel: 777. 





TO BE LET FURNISHED 


BERKSHIRE—SURREY BORDERS 


Easy reach of Camberley, Aldershot and Reading. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


10 minutes’ walk from shopping centre and buses. 


Five bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, modern offices, ground floor cloakroom. 


PART CENTRAL HEATING. { FITTED BASINS. 
DELIGHTFUL WOODED GROUNDS. GARAGE. 
Available immediately. Rent 8 gns. per week. 


Open to reasonable offer for long let. 





Apply: Wokingham Office. 


INCORPORATED 
WITH 


Of stone construction, the major portion reputed to be nearly 300 years old. 


Full details from Solicitors: Messrs. DRAKE, SON & PARTON, 16, Eastcheap, E.C.3 (Tel.: 
Auctioneers: Messrs. WATTS & SON, 7, Broad Street, Wokingham, Berks (Tel. 777/8). 


MARKET PLACE, READING. Te 


MARTIN & POLE 


1; 2374 





THE OLD MANSE, BROADWINDSOR, DORSET 
Crewkerne 7 miles. Yeovil 14 miles. 


and about 600 ft. up. 


ABOUT \% ACRE. VACANT POSSESSION 


ABOUT % ACRE 
VACANT POSSESSION (except one cottage let). 


Auction Sale at Crewkerne on January 19, 1949. 


ON THE DEVON-—SOMERSET—DORSET BORDERS 


AN ATTRACTIVE LONG LOW-TYPE OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 


Situated close to centre of the village 


Five bedrooms, modern bathroom and kitchen, entrance hall, with open fireplace, 2 reception rooms, breakfast room, 
good outbuildings, double garage and delightful gardens of 


Also ROSE COTTAGE, BROADWINDSOR, and the two adjoining cottages. 


Stone built with partly thatched roofs. Two bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, scullery and grounds extending in all to 


MANsion House 5826), or the 








SEVENOAKS 2247-8 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 46 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 


Tels =! O¥TED 240 


REIGATE 2938 & 3793 


SEVENOAKS 3 MILES 


Close to a village and main line station. 





IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


OXTED, SURREY 
REIGATE, SURREY 





SURREY AND KENT BORDERS 


REPLICA OF A TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 


SURREY 


Opposite Walton Heath Golf Links. 





Three reception rooms, cloakroom, 5 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, separate servants’ quarters of 3 rooms and 
bathroom. 

GARAGE FOR 2. MAIN SERVICES. 
Delightful matured grounds. 

2% ACRES. FREEHOLD £9,500 
Adjoining farm can be purchased. 

Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., Sevenoaks 
Tel.: Sevenoaks 2247/8. 





In a picked position on Crockham Hill, 500 feet up, with 
beautiful panoramic views. 
Twelve bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, lounge hall, Squash court, garage and stabling. 
Two cottages. Co.’s electricity, etc. Charming gardens. 
Paddock and woodland. 
15-80 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
IBBETT, MOSELY, "a * < cot oo Road East, 
Oxte "e 





BEAUTIFUL FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Nine bed and dressing rooms, 6 bathrooms, 5 reception 
rooms, billiards room. Domestic offices. Central heating. 


Main services. Cottage and flat. Two garages. 
4 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 47, High Street, 
Reigate. Tel. 2938 and 3793. 











GHRIMES & CHAMPION 


RINGWOOD (Tel. 311), HANTS, AND BRANCHES 


NEW FOREST BORDERS (Ringwood 2 miles) 
mest ATTRACTIVE THATCHED COTTAGE. Delightful high and secluded 
site about 250 yds. of main road. Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 
sun lounge, etc. Main electricity and water. Central heating. Septic tank drainage. 
Two garages. poe a. Really charming garden, paddock, etc., about 3 ACRES 
inall. POSSE ON. 








NEW FOREST ( Burley) 
ATTRACTIVE MATURE COUNTRY PROPERTY. Conveniently placed in 
the favoured Forest village. Five bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, etc. 
Main electricity, gas and water. Septic tank drainage. Garage, workshop, summer- 
house, ete. Secluded grounds with tennis lawn, paddock, etc., in all about 242 ACRES. 
POSSESSION. 


NEW FOREST BORDERS (Ringwood 24 miles) 


UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE. On charming high 
site commanding delightful extensive scenery. Four bedrooms, boxroom, bath- 
room, 3 reception rooms, etc. Main electricity, gas and water. Septic tank drainage. 
Three garages, 2 greenhouses, loose box, etc. Charming and _ well-maintained grounds 
inclvding ornamental gardens, orchard and 3 paddocks, about 242 ACRES in all. 
POSSESSION. 


NEW FOREST BORDERS (Ringwood 2} miles) 
UNIQUE CHARMING COUNTRY PROPERTY. In excellent condition and 
occupying high secluded site of rare charm commanding exquisite scenery. Five 
principal and 2 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity 
and water. Septic tank drainage. Garages for 5. ne etc. Grounds of about 
11 ACRES. Upkeep costs really trivial. POSSESSION 














HAYWARDS HEATH 


Telegrams: Jarvis, 
Tel.: 700 (3 lines) 


Haywards Heath 


JARVIS & CO. 





AYWARDS HEATH STATION WITHIN EASY REACH. A Property in 

exceptionally good order, easily maintained and with well-proportioned rooms. 
Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, cloakroom, workshop, double garage. All 
main services. Pleasant garden, tennis lawn, orchard, in all about 1% ACRES.— 
Recommended by the Sole Agents, as above, at £8,500. 





LIZABETHAN HOUSE, 4 miles Haywards Heath, with 12% ACRES. Eight 
bedrooms, 3 reception, 3 bathrooms, maid’s sitting room. Cottage with 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, etc. “ Esse’’ cooker, central heating, Co.’s water, main electric light and 
power. Hard tennis court, charming gardens and paddocks. Garage and outbuildings. 
PRICE £16,500, WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE. 





ELIGHTFUL BLACK AND WHITE COTTAGE, with entrance lodge, and 

pastureland of about 20 acres; 7 miles Haywards Heath. Four bedrooms (all h. 
and c.), bathroom, 3 reception. Lodge (5 rooms, bathroom). Brick garages, stabling 
of 3 loose boxes and tack room. Co.’s water, main electric light and power, central 
heating. Completely secluded. PRICE £11,250, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
OF THE WHOLE. 





STANDING TIMBER ANYWHERE IN SUSSEX is urgently sought by Messrs. 
Jarvis & Co. on behalf of a client. 
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Telegrams: \ X 7 3% MAYfair 6341 
ae JO H N D e OOD CO e (10 lines) 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
BETWEEN DORKING AND HORSHAM 


A CHOICE AGRICULTURAL ESTATE WITH BEAUTIFUL PERIOD HOUSE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 








THE RESIDENCE CONTAINS 10 BEDROOMS, 3 
RECEPTION ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. MAIN 
WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. 


MODEL FARM BUILDINGS WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
T.T. COWHOUSE FOR 20. 


COVERED YARDS AND LOOSE BOXES. 





LODGE AND 3 COTTAGES. 
ABOUT 226 ACRES IN A HIGH STATE OF CULTIVATION, ALL IN HAND 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION AT A REASONABLE PRICE 





Inspected and recommended by KNIGHT & Co., 14, Cromwell Place, London, 8.W.7, and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London. W.1. (3717) 
HAYWARDS HEATH WEST SUSSEX 
} mile from the station yet perfectly secluded and not overlooked. Between the Downs and the sea. 
A BEAUTIFUL WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE DELIGHTFUL PERIOD FARM HOUSE 
Approached by a long drive and standing high with distant views. Modernised and redecorated. 


Nine bedrooms, dressing Lovely southerly views to 


room, all, with basins, 3 the sea. Numerous period 
: aa features. Lounge hall, 

bathrooms, 4 reception dining room, drawing room, 
rooms. modern kitchen, 5  bed- 


rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY Main electricity, water and 
\ND WATER. drainage. 
LODGE and 2 COTTAGES Garage. Stabling. Farmery. 


Gardens. 
Beautifully timbered 








grounds, kitchen garden, Market garden and pad- 
and land. dock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 191, ACRES ABOUT 10 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected and recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, Inspected and recommended by the Agents: Messrs. WHITEHEAD & - WHITEHEAD, 
W.1 (33,206) Chichester, and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (33,215 








(Tel. 2491) WOOLLEY & WALLIS nn A ROMSEY 





IN THE WYLYE VALLEY 


Five miles from Salisbury. 


CHARMING GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


Garages and stabling. 


CHARMING GARDEN AND GROUNDS 


with delightfu). views across the valley to the with fine cedar, orchard and tennis court. 


Downs. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
The accommodation comprises: Hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms. excellent VACANT POSSESSION 
domestic offices. 
For Sale by Auction in the spring if not 


Main electricity. previously sold. 








Particulars from the Sole Agents: Messrs. WooLLEY & WALLIS, The Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury, and at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. 











BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS | yi(‘%i,. COLLINS & COLLINS MAY fair 








6248 
32, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1 & KENLEY HOUSE, OXTED. Oxted 975 50, BROOK STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. 
OXTED, SURREY TWO HOURS WEST OF LONDON 
A CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 100 ACRES 
Extremely well constructed and occupying one of the finest residential positions in the Practically in a ring fence. 
Home Counties. STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Four large bedrooms, well-fitted bathroom, separate w.c., 2 reception rooms, large : _ ina well-timbered park, intersected by a river. ; 
kitchen and larder. Garage. Eleven best and 5 secondary bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, a fine suite of reception rooms. 
. 3 Central heating. Electric light. 
Secluded garden of % ACRE PRICE £6,800 FREEHOLD LODGE. Several cottages. Excellent stables for hunters. Cow house. 





PRICE £25,000 FREEHOLD (more land available), 
LIMPSFIELD COMMON With Vacant Possession of the Land and most of the cottages. 


500 ft. above sea level. Full particulars and photographs of Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 50, Brook Street, 





A DELIGHTFULLY PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE Mayfair, London, W.1. MAYfair 6248. 
Situated amidst the beautiful Kent-Surrey border country. . 
Six bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms 2 bathrooms, separate w.c.s, 4 reception rooms. WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Delightful gardens approx. 13 ACRES PRICE £10,500 FREEHOLD 2 - res 
s MIXED ESTATE REQUIRED BY TRUSTEES 
NORTH NORFOLK with several hundred thousand pounds AVAILABLE FOR INVESTMENT. 
A SPACIOUS RED BRICK GEORGIAN HOUSE Long or short term ground rents, shop and house or office property and some agricultural 
land can be included. 
In @ sheltered position, standing in 72 ACRES ANY OF THE PRINCIPAL PROVINCIAL CITIES would be entertained and the 
Eight bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Ample servants’ quarters. Metropolitan area is not objected to. 


Central heating. Good farm buildings. Three cottages. Particulars will be dealt with in “Strict Confidence’’ by Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 
PRICE £13,000 FREEHOLD Estate Agents, 50, Brook Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 
FO X & m ANTHONY B. FOX. F.R.I.GS., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. T. BRIAN COX, F.R.1L.O.8., A.A.L 


E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.0.8., F.A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON— WORTHING J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON 





H. INSLEY-FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1. 





IN THE BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Brockenhurst main line station and bus route 1 mile, 5 miles from Lymington and Lyndhurst, 11 miles from Southampton, 18 miles from Bournemouth. Good train'service to London in'2 hours 


A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


Nine bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, vestibule, cloakroom, hall, 
2 excellent reception rooms, billards room, complete 
domestic offices. 

Toilet basins (h. and c.) in 4 bedrooms, polished teak floors. 
Part central heating. All main services to the residence. 
Model stabling. Garage for 3 cars. Heated greenhouse 
with vinery and peach house. Two excellent modern 
cottages. Bungalow. 

Gardens with lawn. Rockery, rose garden, swimming 
pool, kitchen garden with fruit trees, 5 paddocks. The 
whole extending to an area of about 11 ACRES 





Vacant Possession of the residence, gardens and 
outbuildings, also of one cottage (the other is 
occupied by a service tenant). 


The bungalow is let. 


PRICE £16,000 FREEHOLD 





For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





ON THE FRINGE OF THE BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Enjoying perfect scelusion yet only a short distance from a good main road. Ringwood 3 miles, Bournemouth 14 miles, Southampton 20 miles. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 
with picturesque house well modernised in keeping with 
its old-world character. 

Four bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, charming 
lounge, dining room, excellent kitchen and domestic offices. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. CENTRAL 
HEATING. 

GARAGE. STABLING. STORE SHEDS. GREEN- 
HOUSE. 

The gardens and grounds include tennis and other lawns. 


Matured fruit trees and bush fruit. Kitchen garden, arable 
and pasture lands, the whole comprising an area of over 


16 ACRES. PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 





For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





DORSET BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Within 1} miles of a popular 18-hole golf course. Four miles Brockenhurst and Lymington, 12 miles Bournemouth, 18 miles Southampton. 





6 miles from Bournemouth. THE VERY ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-PLACED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
THIS MODERN SEMI-BUNGALOW RESIDENCE Comprising a fine example of Queen Anne style architecture. 

built by a well-known Having south aspect and 

builder for his own occu- extensive views. Six bed- 

pation and in good decora- rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge, 

tive condition throughout. entrance hall, anteroom, 
dining room, 2 cloaks, ser- 

Four bedrooms, bathroom, vants’ sitting room. Excel- 

sun lounge, 2 sitting rooms, lent up-to-date offices. 

kitchen. ee ites 

Spacious storage. Out- 


houses. Garage. Two cot- 

tages. Dairy. Modern cow- 

house for 7. Companies’ 
water and electricity. 


Garages. Greenhouse. 


Main electricity, gas and 











water. 

Kitchen garden with fruit 

Tastefully planned garden trees. Lawn. Pasture and 

including full-sized bowling arable land. The whole 

green, fruit trees, vegetable extends to an area of about 

garden, just under 24, ACRES 
1 ACRE. PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION on completion of purchase. PRICE £14,750 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Agents: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth 6300 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH Telegrams: 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) “Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 








"ee GOODMAN & MANN sates RD., FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


And at LONDON, WALTON, COBHAM, HAMPTON COURT and SUNBURY BIDDLESTONE ESTATE, NEAR HARBOTTLE 
CLARE HILL, ESHER. IN A SUPERB POSITION. NORTHUMBERLAND 





250 ft. up, facing south over golf course and Oxshott Woods. 1 mile from station. EXTENDING TO 1,343 ACRES 
PICTURESQUE, LAVISHLY FITTED MODERN HOUSE 
of unusual charm, faultlessly planned for the minimum of staff. Cumprising Biddlestone 
Hall. 


Seven bedrooms, 2 luxuri- 
ous baths, 3 reception. With attractive policies and 
gardens, Hunt kennels, 
Biddlestone village, three 
farms, and other fields 


Model offices with “Aga’’ 
cooker, built-in refrigerator. 


AUTOMATIC CENTRAL separately let, together 
HEATING. with woodlands and sport- 
ing rights over the whole. 
Fitted basins and cup- 


boards, oak floors. All in excellent repair. 





Particulars from the undersigned, who will arrange for boundaries to be shown and to 
whom offers should be sent: 


1% ACRES of lovely garden, JOHN W. SALE, o.B.£. 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. AUCTION JAN. 19 NEXT. 


Two full-size garages. 





ESTATES OFFICE, WEST HOUSE, WOOLER, NORTHUMBERLAND 
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pene HARRODS eon 


Telegrams: West Byfleet 


‘meta HERI alata 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 end Hestemere 
KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS c.2 


In delightful country, within daily reach of London. 


BEAUTIFUL REPLICA OF A TUDOR HOUSE WITH CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 


Facing south, with magnificent views to Ashdown Forest. 








Three reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, maids’ 
sitting room. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL 
HEATING. 
GARAGE FOR TWO CARS. 


Beautiful but inexpensive gardens, hard tennis court and 
paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £16,500 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Recommended as probably one of the finest houses in the district by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. Fox & MANWARING, Edenbridge (Tel.: Edenbridge 2148), and 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1_ (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). ee ae sab ‘ 
GLORIOUS ASHDOWN FOREST c.3 | HIGH ON THE QUANTOCK HILLS NORTH DEVON ea 


A CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE Facing south, handy for Taunton and near a village. ¢.2 Overlooking Taw Estuary 
With marvellous views. MODERNISED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 











Farmhouse and about 31 acres also for sale. Lounge, dining ee a ~ eon h. and ¢., Three reception, studio, 7 bed and dressing, 2 bathrooms. 
The residence has hall, 4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, MAIN 4 beds (fittec — at vom ATING 
4 bathrooms. Modern drainage. Central heating. Co.’s fAI ECTRICITY. CENTRAL HE —— Garage. Excellent outbuildings. 
electric light. Gas. Water. Garage. Chauffeur’s cottage. — G ee 7 = ok Spo Rigg > eye e _— El ligt 
sn.ae ‘ . f eid xe r y q Nlectric li t. Mi > % > j P Ss, . “ds. 
ee pow’ tennis a — ntal | Matured grounds, lawns, small orchard, a and ere — a o en bear phackie: 
x rchard, kitchen garden, woodlands. paddock. en garden. 
IN ALL ABOUT 22 ACRES IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE, FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington Bapnees Lae, 34- 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
as 1490. Extn. 807). : a : KE Nsington 1490. Extn. 809). Knightst widge », S. W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 
WILTSHIRE c.4 eens PART OF ESSEX c.4 | ON A SOUTH CORNISH COVE c.3 
Outskirts of picturesque village close to an old market town. About an hour from Town. Beautiful position with southerly aspect. 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE GENUINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE CHARMING RESIDENCE OF UNIQUE DESIGN 





With hall, 3 large reception, 8 beudruvms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 








ane page . Good hall, 3-4 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms 3 bath., Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. model offices. Two lodges. Separate flat for married coup rooms, bathroom. 
STABLING. FARMERY. COTTAGE. Garage for 4 cars. Stabling, outbuildings. Co.’s electric 1 a 1 ORLECTRIC — 
Electric light, good water, drainage, etc. light, power, water, central heating, independent hot-water DOUBLE GARAGE. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Ss ee ¥ i ee i supply. Beautifully timbered park with pleasure grounds, CO.S WATER, 
Pleasant grounds with oe ¥4 — n garden, parklike lawns, excellent walled kitchen garden and rich pasture land |p. .ace gardens divided by a small stream. als i a 
pasture lands. In all about 100 ACRES and producing an estimated errace gardens € 4 y a = _ = also smnall area 
IN SS Se ae 4 ar rent roll of over £400 p.a. Certain curtains, carpets, of woodland and paddock. 
and at present le furniture, etc., would be sold if required. IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 
ONLY £12,000 FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD c 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Inspected and strongly recommended by the Owner’s FOR SALE FREEH+LD 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knights- HARRODS LTD., 34- 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
1490. Eztn. 806). bridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). (Tel: KE Neington 1490. Eztn. 807). 








ALFRED J. BURROWS, WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


~ CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS _ __'1%, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112 eae 


ASHFORD (Tel. 327) AND CRANBROOK (Tel. 2147), KENT A CHARMING HOUSE IN A LOVELY GARDEN 
Near Winchester (famous fishing district). 








For the Executor. 


EAST KENT—NEAR SITTINGBOURNE Exceptionally good order 


and containing: large hall, 





This attractive Period e loaks, 3 sitting., good 

: Rome inns : offices, 6 bedroom, 3 baths. 
“POSIERS,” BORDEN Maisonette or additional 
Massive oak timbering, accommodation of 4 rooms. 
spacious hall, panelled din- Main electricity. Central 
ing room, lounge » Morning heating throughout. Gar- 
room, 5 bedrooms, bath- age, Stabling, gardens and 

room. paddock bounded by stream 
Main electricity and water. ABOUT 3" ACRES. 
Part central heating. FREEHOLD. 
Fine old oast suitable con- An excellent detached Cot- 
version, garage and stabling. tage (with possession) can 
Delightful old-world gar- also be had. 
= and orchards, Am all 
BOUT 3 ACRE For immediate private sale or by auction in February next by WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co. 








: vacant Possession N A 10- ACRE WOOD. ONLY £6, £6, 500. BERKS HILLS BETWEEN READING 
For Sale by Auction at Sittingbourne on January 14th, 1949 (or previously AND NEWBURY. MODERN HOUSE, entirely secluded yet 10 minutes of 
by private treaty). excellent bus route. Three sitting, cloaks., compact offices, 6 bedrooms (4 basins), 





’ Solicitors: Messrs. HARRIS & HARRIS, Sittingbourne. 2 bathrooms. Co.’s electricity and water. Central heating throughout. Two garages. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. HEDLEY PETERS & SON, Sittingbourne; Messrs. ALFRED J. Natural non-upkeep garden. Hard court. FREEHOLD.—Sole Agents: WELLESLEY- 
BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH & Sons, Ashford and Cranbrook, Kent. SMITH, as above. 
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RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Frics. 


JUST IN THE MARKET. 


WILTS—DORSET BORDERS 


Salisbury 18 miles, 








SHERBORNE, DORSET (597-595 
ROWNHAMS MOUNT, Nurslir 
SOUTHAMPTON (Rownhams 236 


6, ASHLEY PLACE, LONDON, 
S.W.1. (ViCtoria 2981) 
SALISBURY (2467-2468) 








JUST IN THE 


MARKET. 


SALISBURY 3 MILES 


secluded situation, close to excellent bus route. 

In a secluded situation, close to excellent b ute ss scaliand stein aiaiein ies dui: 
Gentieman’s Attractive : 
Residence. An Unusually Attractive 


= , and Historical Residence 
Seven bedrooms (5 basins 


h. and c.), bathroom, hall carefully modernised but 
4 receded paceman Prno retaining . aw period 
room, modern offices, ete. Regal 
Main electricity and power. To be Let Unfurnished 
Central heating. Main gas. on Lease. 


Eetato water by gravite- Five bedrooms, 2  bath- 
tion. Excellent ge owes rooms, fine hall, 3 reception 
3 cars, cowshed lg an ‘Ooms oie. Antiexs of $ 

useful buildings rooms and bathroom. 


seme EXCELLENT 
IT" 


Garage and stabling. Two 
TAGES. . & 


cottages. Terraced gardens 





aideanaatal grounds, and grounds. Excellent 
tennis court, paddock, etc., paddock, ete., in all about 
in all about 9’, ACRES 10 RES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION OF HOUSE AND GROUNDS 
AND ONE COTTAGE 


Sole Agents: 


Main electricity and power. Central heating. Own water supply. 
MODERATE INCLUSIVE RENT. PREMIUM 
RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. 





RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. Full particulars: 








CARTER LAW & LEECH 


STATION APPROACH, CHISLEHURST, KENT. IMPerial 3042. 


CUTHBERT LAKE, FORD & CLAPHAM 


9, STONE BUILDINGS. LINGOLN'S INN, W.C. 
FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET 
CHESTERTON COTTAGE, SEAFORD 


A MODERN OAK-BEAMED AND TILE-HUNG HOUSE IN TRADITIONAL 
SUSSEX STYLE 








BICKLEY, KENT 
London 13 miles (5 minutes station). 


AN ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


Situated in excellent position. 


Freehold and designed Seven bedrooms (3 basins), 
by a well-known local 3 bathrooms, 3. reception 
architect. Z 
rooms, charming hall. 
Three 

rooms, 


reception, 6 bed- 


3 bathrooms. Garage for 2 cars. 


Oak and tiled floors, sun ALL MAINS SERVICES 
room. Excellent domestic aa is : ihe 
offices with sitting room. 


Delightful secluded garden 


ACRE about *, acre, well stocked. 


Garden of about '. 





with small bathing pool 
and summerhouses. : 
Tennis lawn, greenhouse, 
ALL SERVICES. ete, 
£7,500 PRICE £6,850 FREEHOLD 
Further particulars from the Sole Agents. (HOL. 3177) (F.177) Apply: CARTER LAW & LEECH, Station Approach, Chislehurst, Kent. UMPerial 3042. 




















CLASSIFIED 


PROPERTIES | 





AUCTION 


DORKING 

Attractive old Residence in quiet backwater 
off main thoroughfare. Two floors only, 6 
bed. (5 with basins), bathroom, sep. w.c., 4 


recep., cloakroom, compact domestic offices. 
Garage (2 rooms over). Garden house. 
Matured garden. Freehold with Possession. 
Auction (unless sold before). 


January 10 
CUBITT & WEST 
Dorking. Tel. 2212/3. (D.173) 


ESTATE AGENTS 


DAMS, RENCH & WRIGHT, ourne- 
mouth, Poole and Swanage (5 town 





offices). Country Office, Broadstone (Tel. 666), 
Dorset. Fullest illustrated particulars and 
plans prepare d to ensure careful selection 


prior to view ing. 


“AGENTS FOR THE SOUTH.” Proper- 
ties available and required. Valuations, 
sales, managements.—CURTIS & WATSON, 
Alton, Hants. Tel. 2261. 
SHTEAD, LEATHERHEAD AND 
DISTRICT. CHAS. OSENTON & Co. 
(W. L. LAMDEN, F.A.1.), Members of the Char- 


tered Auctioneers and Estate Agents Institute, 
36, North Street, Leatherhead (Tel. 3001/2), 
96, The Street, Ashtead (Tel.: Ashtead 2382) 


A UNIQUE METHOD OF REPAY- 

MENT secures minimum annual outlay 
combiped with substantial Life Assurance 
Protection. Effective interest rate 24 per cent. 
with maximum relief from Income Tax.—Full 
details on application, stating (1) Amount 
required, (2) present age, (3) type of property: 
TREGER & WELLS, LIMITED, Insurance and 
Mortgage Brokers, Broadway, Stoneleigh, 
Epsom, Surrey (Ewell 5980). 


ATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND. 

FortT, Hatt & 
all available properties in 
and Gloucester. Country Estates, Residences 
and Farms, Town Houses.—Agency Offices: 
3, Burton Street, Bath. Tel. 4268. 


ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. 
AND Gippy, Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Sunning- 
dale (Tel.: Ascot 73), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987). 


BERKS AND SURROUNDING COUN- 
TIES. 

all types.—MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, 
Reading (Tel. 3378), also at Caversham and 
Wokingham (incorporating V Ww VATTS & Son). 


UCKS. Details of Residential Properties 

now available on application to HETHER- 
INGTON & SECRETT, F.A.1., Estate Offices, 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249), and _ rrards Cross 
(Tel. 2094), and at London, 


ENTRAL EAST peng Agents: 
PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


Somerset, Wilts 


GIDDY 














BILLINGS for details of 


Town and Country Properties of 


ESTATE AGENTS| 

CONSULT MaRcus KING, F.A.L., of Cray- 

ford, Kent, specialist in Sales, Surveys, 
and Valuations. Tel.: Bexleyheath 3333. 


OTSWOLDs, also Be rks, Oxon and Wilts. 

HOBBS & CHAMBERS, The Land Agents, 
Estate Agents and Auctioneers, Cirencester 
(Tel. 838 and 63), Faringdon (Tel. 2113). 


ROYDON AND DISTRICT. Property 

available and wanted. Valuations for 
Probate. Property management a speciality. 
—W. AsToN & Co. (L. ASTON, J.P., 
F.A.L.P.A.), Station Approach, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. Tel.: THO. 1028. 

EVON and 8S.W. COUNTIES. For 

Selected List of PROPERTIES. — 
BOSWELL & CO., F.A.1L, Exeter. Tel. 3204. 


ORSET and NEW FOREST. Country 
Houses with 3-8 bedrooms urgently 
required for large number of bona fide buyers. 
Advantageous sale quickly assured. Details 
to: TWEEDALE & RILEY, Wimborne (Tel. 











500/1), Ferndown (Tel. 355), Christchurch 
(Tel. 1360), and New Milton (Tel. A 343). 
SSEX. DOvGL. AS ALLEN & CoO., F.A.L.P.A., 


Surveyors and Valuers. Prope rties for 
Sale in Town, Country and Seaside positions. 
Vendors and Purchasers are invited to contact 
Head Office: 40-424, Woodford Avenue, Gants 
Hill, Ilford (VALentine 7300-6454); 6, Cliff 
Town Road, Southend-on-Sea (Southend 
49823); 81: 3, London Road, Westcliff-on-Sea 
(Leigh 77256); 218, Leigh Road, Leigh-on- 
Sea (Leigh 78709); 20, High Street, Barking- 
side (VALentine 4130); 9, Station Road, Up- 
minster (Upminster 2333). 

OR the DISPOSAL or 

PROPERTY in the SOUTH-WESTERN 
COUNTIES, whether Cottage, Mansion, Farm 
or Hotel, the PERSONAL 
GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, F.A.L.P.A., is 
readily available. ’Phone: 434, Yeovil, Somer- 
set, or 166, Basingstoke, Hants. 

FoR RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY at 

Bournemouth and the Hants and Dorset 


countryside. — HARVEY NICHOLS ESTATE 
AGENCY, 120, Commercial Road, Bourne- 
mouth. Tel.: 1055/6. 


[MPORTANT CITY AND TOWN PRO- 
PERTIES wanted to about £100,000.— 
GEORGE M. GARFITT, F.A.L., 
masons’ Buildings, Oldham 
Manchester, Liverpool. 


RELAND. BaTTERSBY «& CO., 
Agents (Established 1815), F.A.1., 
morland Street, Dublin, 


Free- 
1995), 


F.I.ARB., 
(Main 








Estate 
39, West- 
invite inquiries from 


persons desirous of purchasing Sporting 
Properties and Residential Farmlands in 
Ireland. Details free on application. 


PURCHASE of 


SERVICE of 


ESTATE AGENTS 


IF YOU WISH TO BUY OR SELL a 

Country Residence, Estate, Farm, or 
Sporting Property, consult the specialists and 
leading Agents. All inquiries will receive 
expert attention. No charge whatever is made 
in the event of no sale.—K. JACKSON-BEESTON, 





Estate Offices, Allestree, Derby. Tel.: Derby 
57612 (2 lines), ee eee 
RISH SPORTING PROPERTIES, 


Estates, Farms, Factories, 
Investments. 
properties should consult STOKES & QUIRKE, 
Auctioneers and Valuers, who have a large 
Empire clientele on their books. London 
Office: 85, Duke Street, Grosve ror Square, 
London, W.1 (Tel.: MAYfair 31113/5775), also 
at 33, Kildare Street, Dublin, and at Clonmel 
and Fethard, Co. Tipperary. Valuations made 


Hotels and City 





for Probate, Fire Assessing, Insurance, ete. 

Estates managed. ee oe! 
ENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS. 
BRACKETT & SONS, 27-29, High Street, 








Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1153. _ 


IDLAND COUNTIES. 

Leicestershire, Northants. 
Houses, Estates and Farms, apply: 
Land Agents, Rugby. _ 


ID-SUSSEX. For available P rope nertie sin 
-Sussex—BRADLEY & AUGHAN, F.A.L., 
Estate Agents, Haywards Heath. Tel. 91. 
ORTHERN COUNTIES. Surveyors, 
Valuers and Auctioneers with over 35 
years’ exceptional experience.—B. W. BELTON 
AND COMPANY, LTD., 2, Park Square, Leeds 1. 
Tel. 27757. 
ORTH DEVON. Westward Ho! Bideford 
and North Devon generally. Particulars 
of Furnished or Unfurnished RESIDENCES, 
ESTATES and FARMS of BLACKMOREs, 
Bideford, Devon. 
N HERTS AND BORDERS. GEORGE 
* JACKSON & SON, of Hitchin (Est. 13846), 
Chartered Surveyors, Estate Agents and 
Auctioneers. Residential and Agricultural 











Warwickshire, 
For available 
FARREN’S, 





ear ge s. Sales, Surveys and Valuations. 

Tel. And at Stevenage (Tel. 184). 
UMBIEY & RUMSEY, Country Dept., 
111, Old Christchurch Road, Bourne- 


mouth (’Phone 7080, 5 lines), and 10 branches, 
negotiate the disposal and acquisition of 
country residential properties, farms and 
small holdings, and will be glad to hear from 
owners or potential purchasers. 

COTLAND. "Estates, Shootings and Fish- 

ings for Sale. Valuations made and reports 
given on all c'asses of Heritable Property. 
F. F. BRADSHAW, Land Agent, Hay Lodge, 
Nairn (357). 

URREY. Property in all parts of the 

County.—W. K. MOoRE & CO., Surveyors, 
Carshalton. Tel.: Wallington 5577 (4 lines). 











All vendors and purchasers of 


ESTATE AGENTS 


HROPSHIRE, Border counties and North 

Wales. For Residences, Farms, etc., write 

the Principal Agents: HALL, WATERIDGE AND 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. 


SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON. For 
details of all available Residential Agri- 
cultural Properties consult R. B. TAYLOR 
AND SONS, 16, Princes St., Yeovil (Tel. 817-8), 
and at Sherborne and Bridgwater. Principal 
Agents for the South-Western Counties. 
OUTHERN ENGLAND AND EAST 
ANGLIA. MESSENGER, MORGAN & May, 
28, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 (and 
at 8, Quarry Street, Guildford). Sales of 
Estates, Farms and Country Houses, 


USSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 

JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 

ise in High-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 700. 


USSEX. For Seaside and Country Proper- 

ties in all parts of the County, apply 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTp., 52, Church Road, 
Hove (Tel. ia 4055). Head office: Sloane 
Square, 8. W. 


HE TERM ‘ “LICENSED VALUER?” i is 

not a qualification but merely a legal 
obligation. Almost anyone can take out a 
licence for valuing. Trustees, solicitors and 
others are advised that membership of the 
Valuers, Surveyors and Estate Agents Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., 3-4, Clement’s Inn, Strand, 
entails adherence to a strict code of profes- 
sional conduct, implies professional qualifica- 
tions, and is ‘cme ated by the de IF: 
letters “F.V.A.’’ (Fellow) and ‘“A.V./ 
(: Assoc iate). 


WESTERN COUNTIES. Cc ‘HAMBERL AINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, Imperial 

Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 53439), 42, Castle 

Street, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061). (“THE 

AGENTS FOR THE WEST.’’) 

WEST OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
For Country Estates ahd Houses, apply 




















to W. HUGHES & SON, LTD., 1, Unity Street, 

College Green, Bristol. Est. 1832. Tel. 20710 

and 21259. _ ’ _ 
ILTS, HANTS AND DORSET. 


Specialists for the Sale of all Town and 
Country Properties in this area.—MYDDELTON 


AND MAJOR, F.A.I°, Estate Agents, 49, High 
Street, Salisbury, 
J. TOLLEY & HILL (Est. 1902) 


* undertake the collection of rents and 
management of town and country estates. 
Consult us: 58, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 


YORKSHIRE. Warp, Ray «& Co., Midland 
Bank Chambers, Shipley. Property 

Specialists, Valuers, Auctioneers and Land 

Agents. Tel.: Shipley 51234 (3 lines). 
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COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 24, 


1948 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 





TO LET 


a OUITHIE, KEMNAY, ABERDEEN- 
/sairte. Lo let turnisued (tur extended 
pe i if desired), tus modern Country House, 
Luaied 2$ luues Lom Kemnay Village, and 
iodilug tacge Sun parlour, 2 public rooms, 
3 of 4 vedrouuis, Datarvom, lavatory, etc., 
aug Wit Wicpuoue and well-stocked garden. 
Suue suvuting 18 available and trout fishing 
ou tue suver Von.—Kor further particulars 
aud atraagements to view, apply to: ADAM 
YHodsUN & 60358, Advocates, 6, Bon-Accord 
Syuare, Averdecw. 








CoTswouos. Charming Country Resi- 
ucuce vo ve let furnisned January-August, 
all nudern convenlences. Aga cooker, 3 recep- 
tiva, o-d bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Maid’s 
sittiag room, garage and stabling. 80 acres 
rouga suovting. Hunting with two packs. 
Near station, Good train service. Nearest 
to.va, Cheitenham.—Box 72, COOPERS, LTD., 
li, wing Street, K.C.2. 








Cowrots. In the Crawley and Horsham 
dunt area. 3 miles from Haywards Heath 
main lie station, Period Farmhouse Kesi- 
dence uaif tuubered with Horsham stone roof, 
coutaiung G bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, 
2 vaturovms aud domestic offices. Main 
electricity and water, Paddock. Hunter 
staviing and 2 garages. To be let furnished 
at a rent of ten guineas per week or olfer.— 
Apply: H. J. BURT & SON, Steyning, Sussex 
(1el, 2224/5). 


IRE. Semi-detached Houses for letting, 

on excellent residential site adjacent to 
River Shannon. ¢ mile from Limerick City. 
Four to 7 spacious rooms with bathroom and 
garage. Rentals from £144 to £139 per annum 
plus rates.—Apply to 1RISH EsTaTEs, LTD., 
Lanahrone Estate, Corbally Road, Limerick. 


FOLKESTONE - CANTERBURY (BE- 
TWEEN). Furnished Country Residence, 
7 principal aud 3 secondary bedrooms, 3 bath- 
ruvius, 3 ».¢.8, 4 reception rooms, domestic 
oilice, servants’ hall, gent’s cloakroom, elec- 
tric light, Cu.’s water, central heating. Garage 
for 2 cars. Pleasant garden. £15/16/- per week 
fur oue year.—Apply: TRUSCOTT & COLLIER, 
45, igh Street, Canterbury. 


LOS-OXON BORDERS. Charming 
small Cotswold House to let unfurnished. 
Six bedrovms, 3 reception, usual oftices, 
Stabling, garage, garden and paddocks; 1 mile 
trout fishing available-—Box 1166. 














pste OF ALDERNEY. Favourite Channel 
island with no Income Tax. Attractive 
Residence in Georgian style, 2 reception, 5-7 
bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), domestic 
otlices, main services. Garage and stabling. 
Pleasant small garden. Rent £140 exclusive, 
on lease.—CURTIS & WATSON, Bank Cham- 
bers, Alton, Hants. Tel. 2261. 


LYMINGTON OUTSKIRTS. Small mod- 
ern Country House, 3 rec., 5 beds., baths. 
Garage for 3. 6 acres. All services. 8 gns. p.w. 
Mid-December, 6 months.—Details: LEWIs 
AND Babcock, 40, High Street, Lymington, 
Hants. 











NoOktTH WOLFETON, CHARMIN- 
STER, DORSET. To let unfurnished, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, w.c., 2 reception, 
kitchen, garage, garden. Rent £250 per 
annum including rates.—Permit to view of 
Hy. DUKE & SON, Dorchester (Tel. 426). 


SALCOMBE, DEVONSHIRE. The yachts- 
man’s and country lovers’ perfect holiday 
retreat. Delightful modern marine Residence 
with 150 ft. foreshore, sand, bathing. Grand 
centre walking tours. Yachting with 50 sq. 
miles waterways. Beautifully furnished, sleep 
10. Everything provided, laundry, lighting, 
ardener and t gi includ 
n ters. Minimum monthly periods of letting. 
Apiil, May, June, October, £35 per week. 
July, August, September, £40 per week Set 
ff paotozraphs available, deposit 10/--—./rite 
oor fullest particulars, BCM/PNL, London. 

OUTH MONMOUTHSHIRE. To be let 

on lease, with early possession, gentleman’s 
dignitied Country House, remote from industry 
and tratlic in one of loveliest valleys in Mon- 
mouthshire and with ¢ mile of trout fishing. 
Three spacious reception rooms, all facing 
south with delightful outlook, 6 main bed- 
rooms, 2 nurseries and 3 staff bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms and ample sanitary equipment, 
with extensive domestic apartments, garage 
and outbuildings. Charming grounds, but 
inexpensive of upkeep. Main line station 
5 miles. Main road 2 miles.—RENNIE, TAYLOR 
AND TILL, F.A.1., Agents, Newport, Mon. (and 
at Usk and Monmouth). 


OUTH HILL PARK—Too favourably 

known to need further description. 
Another flat is now approaching completion. 
Accommodation: 1 reception, 2 ‘ooms, 
bathroom, kitchen, etc. (Additional room 
could be added if required.) Highest 
references required.—Full ticulars from 
MANAGERESS, South Hill Park, Bracknell. 
Tel: Bracknell 71. 


\AJEST KENSINGTON. 7, Addison Road. 

Modern Luxury Flats to be let; no 
premiums; 4 to 5 rooms, hot water night and 
day: lift; central heating; all conveniences. 
Can be seen; caretaker within. 


EYBRIDGE. To let unfurnished, Flats 
nearing completion. Delightful situation 
hear station, 25 minutes Waterloo. Rents 
from £250 to £325 per annum exclusive. 
Seven years’ lease. References required.— 




















Apply: SMEDLEY, The ‘Red House, Egerton 
Weybridge, Surrey. 


WANTED 


FOR SALE 





FOR SALE 





BR!IoPorRT. Lyme, Dorchester and North 
Vourset and near by. Several applicants 
desire Kesidential Properties, 3-5 ved., 2-3 
reception, with one or more acres and mains 
electricity, from £4,0U0U0-£3,0UU.— KUMSEY AND 
KUMSEY, Country Vept. 111, Uld Unristcnurch 
Road, Bournemouth (‘Lel. 7080), would be 
glad to hear from owners, agents and solicitors 
concerned. 
LYMOUTH. Country House. A luxuri- 
ously appointed he .e within 15-20 miles 
Plymouth required by gentleman, with posses- 
sion not later than May, 194¥. Period or 
modern providing it has character and attrac- 
tive position. Accommodation: 3-4 reception 
rooms, 5-6 in bed and dressing rooms, 2 or 
more bathrooms and in addition 2 statt bed- 
rooms with own bathroom. Garage. Up-to- 
date kitchen, ete. Price no object.—JamEs L. 





FLEWRY, 24, Sussex Square, Hyde Park, 
London. 
SOMERSET, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


HEREFORDSHIHE, OR WORCES- 
TERSAIRE. Wanted to rent, 14 bedroom 
House and 15 or more acres.— box 1262. 


EST OF ENGLAND. Wanted, Country 
Houses, Agricultural and Kesidential 
Estates.—Particulars to: W. J. TOLLEY AND 
HILL, Surveyors and Auctioneers, 53, Baldwin 
Street, Bristol. 
WEST. SOMERSET. North Devon. 
Medium-sized modernised Period House. 
cottage, stabling, paddock, garage, shooting 
and fishing locally. Possession spring.—Box 
1221. 











FOR SALE 


ADDINGTON HILLS, nr. Croydon. Tudor- 

style Residence, architect built 1930. 
Lovely wooded grounds of 2 acres with private 
entrance on to Addington Palace Golf Course. 
Four bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
hall with cloak room, 3 reception rooms, excel- 
lent domestic offices with sitting room. 
Centrally heated. Garage for 2 cars. Orchard 
vegetable and pleasure gardens. Freehold 
£10,000 or £9,000 with 1 acre.—HARCLD 
WILLIAMS & PARTNERS, 80, High Street, 
Croydon (CRO 19381). 


ANSTEAD DOWNS, SURREY. Superb 

modern cottage-style House in delightful 
grounds about 2 acres. Five bedrooms, 2 large 
reception, maid's sitting room, hall cloakroom, 
tiled and thoroughly up-to-date offices. In 
perfect order throughout. Two garages, 
stabling, etc. Freehold £8,250.—Inspected 
and highly recommended by MoorB & Co., 
Auctioneers, Carshalton. Tel: Wallington 
2606. (Folio 6593/9) 


BUDE (CORNWALL). Highly attractive 
superior type modern Detached Residence 
(near sea), 4 beds., bath, sun lounge, dining 
room, etc. Grounds of 1 acre, garage, green- 
house. Main services. Price £7,000.—Apply: 
CooPpER & GREBN, F.A.I., Shrewsbury. 


BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX. An attractive, 

imposing Residence, on the outskirts of 
country town but within 4 minutes of main 
line station, London 40 miles. Brighton 10 
miles. ‘The property comprises a large late 
Georgian-style Kesidence having 8 large 
reception rooms, heavily oak-panelled entrance 
hall and staircase, 5 principal bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, together servants’ quarters 
and domestic offices. Garage for 4 cars. Large 
heated conservatory. The amount in all to 
about 25 acres. All main services. £15,000 
freehold, or near offer.—Sole Agents: Messrs. 
ISARD, PRICE & DENNIS, Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Valuers, 4, Church Road, Burgess 
Hill. ‘Tel. 3170 and 2054. 


ORNWALL. Adjoining own sandy beach. 
A 8. Cornish Private Hotel (unfurnished), 
suitable private residence, school, or nursing 
home. Commanding wonderful coastal views. 
Very accessible. Five reception, 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, etc. Excellent domestic prem- 
ises. Aga cooker. 20 acres gardens and wood- 
land. Freehold £13,500.—Sole Agents: 
STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, Falmouth. 
(Ref. 5018) 


ORNWALL. Delightful gentleman’s Resi- 
dence with 6 acres of highly productive 
land, situate within easy reach of the city of 
Truro.—Apply: W. H. CORNISH, Auctioneer 
and Valuer, 23, River Street, Truro, Cornwall. 


SSEX. To be Sold by private treaty. Now 
vacant and with Vacant Possession on 
completion of purchase. By instructions from 
the Executor of E. H. Sikes, deceased. 
Fryerning Grange, Fryerning, near Ingate- 
stone. Situate about 2 miles north of Ingate- 
stone on the ro to Blackmore, about 24 
miles from London. Fryerning Grange is an 
attractive Country Residence of 3 storeys of 
pleasure architecture and well designed, con- 
taining entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bed 
and dressing rooms, bathroom, cloakroom 
pr domestic offices, cellarage, garages and 
stabling, — pleasure and vegetable gardens 
and orchard, greenhouses, together with 12 
acres 3 roods 20 perches of pasture land on 
which are well-placed farm premises and other 
buildings, and pair of timber, lath and plaster 
cottages. Main water. Electric light.— 
Further particulars from G. B. HILLIARD AND 
Son, Surveyors, Chelmsford. Tel: Chelms- 
ford 3177. 
ALWAY CITY. Old Licensed Shop or 
Inn, 10 apartments, on the Corrib river 
near Onays, for £2,750 freehold.—R. G. 
Browne & Co., Auctioneers, Galway, Ireland. 
KENSINGTON GARDENS (facing). 
Attractive completely redecorated House, 
8 reception, 6 bed., 2 bath, etc. Gardens. 
Freehold £9,750. immediate possession,— 
Box 1263. 





























Ewett, SURREY. Ideal for professioual 

mau. 20 minutes Waterloo yet close to 
Open countryside and Epsom Vowus. A tine 
impressive House arcnitect desigued and pos- 
Sessing distinctive features. Coruer position in 
tree-lined avenue. Fine lounge, dining room, 
surgery and waiting room, 3 bedrooms (one 
Witn basin), tiled baturoom, baicony, up-to- 
winute Kitchen, cCloakroow, garage. Charming 
garden with stone terrace, pergola, fruit trees, 
etc. Beautifully fitted, Jarran wood fivors, 
perfect decoration. Freehold with possession. 
—Full details from DONALD & SON, Kstate 
Agents, 203, Kingston Koad, Ewell. ‘Vel. 5191. 


SLE OF WIGHT. A delightful modern 
Country House, own private road, staudi 
in 5 acres lovely garden. Magniticent views 
Solent. Direct access to sandy butluing beach. 
This luxurious home comprises ou two tlvors 
following accommodation: 4 bedrovins, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception, Additional separate wing 
comprising 3 bedrooms, bathroom aud sittng 
room. Ali bedrooms dtted h. and ¢. Parquet 
floors in pringipal rooms. Cow pletely and 
beautifully furuisned, including uew close 
fitted carpets turvugivut. Ail will be sould at 
valuation if required. Outskie are cottage, 
Siavling, garage, greenluuses, tennis cuurt, 
poultry runs, etc. Company’s services, Could 
be developed as a market garden. Freetvid 
£3,000 or close olfer.—Mrs. OLIVIER, Colwell 
View, Freshwater, Ll. of W. 


ILKENNY CO. Good Res. on 100 acres; 

3 rec., 7-3 beds., 2 baths., cloaks. Main 
electric supply. Excellent ottices., Stabling 12, 
cottage. Price £7,U0U and fees. 
LONGFORD CO. Res. on 500 acres; 5 rec., 
10 beds., 2 baths. Excellent yard and oifices, 
7 cottages. Price £15,UUU and fees. 
MEATArH CO. Most attractive small Resi- 
dence on 360 acres; 2 rec., 6 beds., ail muins. 
Fifteen loose boxes, 4 stalls, 2 cottayes, etc. 
Stud. Price £33,000 and fees. 
TIPPERARY CO. (Goulden Vale). Sporting 
Property, excellent Kesidence on 20U acres; 
4 rec., 7 beds. (all with h. and c¢.), servants’ 
wing, 6 baths. Gate lodge, groom’s house. 
Price to include contents £2U,U0U0U and fees.— 
—— & HAMILTON, 17, Dawson Street, 
Dublin. 


L'NGFIELD, SURREY. Charming old 
Country Kesidence convenient to London 
(26 miles), possessing a wealth of oak displayed 
in the beams, floors, panelling, etc. Modern 
amenities such as central heating throughout 
(supplied by oil-fired boilers) are curetully 
embodied to harmonise with the charm and 
impeccable condition of the residence. Accoim- 
modation comprises 5 bedrooms, maid’s room, 
2 principal aud i staif bathroom, 2 reception 
rooms, study, butier’s pantry and usual 
domestic quarters, outbuildings, garage for 
2 or 3 cars, large greenhouse, stable, 3 horse 
boxes, pair of modern semi-detached cottages, 
etc. Grounds comprise beautifully displayed 
gardens, hard tennis court, orchards, 2 arable 
fields, etc., amounting in all to over 13 acres. 
Early Vacant Possession. Freehold £20,000. 
—Particulars from F. J. EDWARDS. F.V.1., 
F.A.L.P.A., 17, Warwick Close, Hampton, 
Middlesex. Molesey 300 (4 lines). 


EW FOREST. Lease of beautiful Queen 

Anne House for disposal. Three rec., 7 
beds., 3 baths. Delightful grounds. Garage. 
Stabling. Rent £25V, reduced by cottage rent 
£100. £3,000 or will sell with fusnishings.— 
Details, LEwis & BaDOOcK, 40, High Street, 
Lymington, Hants. 


NORTH BERKSHIRE. A particularly 

attractive 16th-century House of charac- 
ter. Formerly a farmhouse and now care- 
fully preserved and brought up to date. Five 
principal bedrooms (4 with basins) 2 staff 
bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms, well-appointed 
domestic offices including kitchen with Aga 
cooker, pantry, etc. Main electricity. Co.'s 
gas. Garage for two and other outbuildings. 
Modern range of stabling for 4. Two cottages. 
Well laid out gardens. Orchard and paddock, 
in all 4 acres. For Sale with early Possession. 
—HOBBS & CHAMBERS, Land Agents, Faring- 
don, Berks. 


NortH LANCING. Attractive and well- 

designed Detached House on slope of 
Downs. Uninterrupted views of Lancing, 
Worthing and Channel. Two large bed. (1 
fit’ h. and c. pedestal basin), 2 large rec. 
rooms, half tiled kitchen, half-tiled bathroom, 
u/f cloakroom, 2 w.c. Gurage, shed, large 
landscape garden in beautiful condition. Price 
£5,000 including fitted carpets, curtains, etc. 
Furniture can be purchased if required. Photo- 
graph available. nina > -y ’ Ring Road, 
North Lancing, Sussex. Tel: Lancing 2376. 


ORTH-WEST WALES. For sale, 

charming medium-sized Country House 
and small estate of about 300 acres. The house 
contains 4 reception rooms and billiard room, 
12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, central heating 
and washbasins in most bedrooms. Separate 
farmhouse and excellent buildings, and 7 cot- 
tages. Salmon and sea trout fishing and 
shooting.—Details from 135, FORKESTER- 
AppiIs & SON, The Agents, Dolgelley. 


URLEY, SURREY. Exceptional 

ot ee yd Handsume double-fronted 
Detached Residence enjoying select and 
elevated position most sought-after district 
Designed for the present owner on two 
floors only. Expensively equipped through- 
out including wood block flooring. Central 
heating. Lounge hall, downstairs cloakroom, 
2 superb receptions, 5 bedrooms (2 h. and c.), 
first-class tiled offices. 4% acre beautiful gar- 
den. Garage. Only £4,950 Freehold.—For 
details of this and many similar properties, 
write or *phone LINCOLN & CO., F.V.L, Sur- 
veyors, 83, Manor Road, Wallington, Surrey. 
Wallington 6601 (10 lines). (Folio 3148). 





























OSTERLEY PARK, MIDDLESEX (38 

miles Piccadilly Circus), A wost attrac- 
tive modern Kesidence. Lue situation veg 
most pleasant of semi-rural nature, yet witha 
easy reacu of the West bud, lacing open fields, 
front and rear. Detacned, 5 bearooms, 3 
reception, lounge hall, cocktail bar, z luxurious 
batnroous, large garden aud garage. Central 
heating by gas tuermostaticully controlied, 
mains water suftener, ‘The kitchen is ultra- 
modern aud will satisfy the housewives’ most 
exucting requirements. in a splendid and 
decorative condition. Freenold £7,¥5U. Imme- 
diate pussession.— HORNE & SONS, 151, High 
Street, Hounslow. Phone HUUusiow 2244. 


ERTHSHIRE. For Sale, Gartmore House 

and Policies (Aberfoyle 3 miles, Giusgow 
25 miles). Suitable as Private RKesideuce, 
Hotei, School, etc. Occupyimg a niaguilicent 
Situation, tins well-built Kesidence stands 
amidst policies of great natural charm, ‘Lhe 
accouunudation is COmpactly arrauged on 3 
floors aud includes very handsome eutrauce 
hall, spacious dining room, drawing room, 
boudow, villiard rvom, 2 sitting rooms, 21 
principal bi arvoms and dressimg rovws, 15 
Secundary Db Urovuis, 38 bathrooms and very 
cumpiele domestic vilices. Main electric light 
ad water, Central heating, Passenger lft. 
Ample garage with stable accommodation. 
Service culttages. Prolific walled garden, 
range Of glass. Double tennis court.—Full 
particulars und orders to view, apply WALKER, 
FRASEK W& STBELK, Kstate Agents, 74, Bath 
Street, Glasgow, and 53, Castle Street, 
Kdinvurgh, 
purtey, SURREY. Unique, architect- 

designed Kesidence of enciiauting ‘ludor 
style, occupying commanding position on high 
grouud with extensive open views over famous 
Chipstead Valley. Fauitiess in decoration and 
appuintiments which include wood block to 
ground tluur, Entrance hall, 2 superb receps., 
4 excellent beds., fully equipped modern 
Otlices. Matured garden with tennis court. 
Garage. Price £4,5vu Freehold.—For details 
of this and many similar properties, write or 
*phone LINCOLN W Uv., F.V.1, Surveyors, 83, 
Manor Koad, Wallington, Surrey. Wallington 
6001 (10 lines), (b'vie $575). 
SANDERSTEAD, SURREY. Superb Resi- 

dence of vulotanding character over 4UU ft. 
above sea level amidst 2 acies of lovely park- 
like groumds eujuying every charm of rural 
lite in unrivalied Surrey countryside. Oak 
parquet tlooriug and central heating. Lounge 
hall with cloakroom and galleried staircase, 3 
Spacious recep., 6 tine beds., excellent domestic 
Ollices, 2 well-appointed bathrooms. Two 
garages. Price £3,750 Freehuold. Strongly 
recommended.—For details of this and many 
Similar properties, write or phone LINCOLN 
AND CO., F.V.L, Surveyors, 83, Manor Koad, 
Wallington, Surrey. Wallington 6601 (10 
lines). (Folio 3306) 


URREY. A selection of Freehold Kesi- 

dences of character always available from 
£4,000 upwards.—Send a note of your require- 
ments to KLLIS Cope & COL, Surveyors 
(established half a ceutury), Putney, 8.W.15. 
PUTney 4533/4/5. 
QURREY. A miniature Sporting Estate clcse 

to Kast Griustead, unspoilt rural spot, ideal 
for the countryman with city ties. Secluded. 
Fully labour-saving Kesidence with 3 reception 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, farmhouse 
style kitchen, Aga cooker. Central heating. 
Two garages. Gun room. Stabling for 5. 
Good cottage. Productive and ornamental 
grounds. Paddock, in all 12 acres (part let). 
—Inspected and contidently ollered at 
£11,000 Freehold by the Sole Agents, W. K. 
Moors & CO., Surveyors, Carshalton. Tel: 
Wallington 2606. (Folio 6466/19.) 


URREY HILLS. Superb mcdern detached 

Tudor-type Kesidence in lovely grounds 
nearly 2 acres. Perfect position adjacent open 
country yet within easy daily reach London 
by electric trains. Four bedrooms, 2 fine 
reception (one 13 ft. square), spacious entrance 
hall with cloakroom, tiled and thoroughly 
up-to-date kitchen and bathroom. Garage 2 
large cars. In perfect order throughout and 
offered at only £6,500 Freehold.—Highly 
recommended by the Agents: MOORE & CO., 
Auctioneers, Carshaltun, Surrey. Tel: 
Wallington 2606. (Folio 6567/17) 


SUSSEX. Executors’ Sale of lovely Tudor 
Country Residence. Good order and every 
convenience, 7-9 bed. (part can be separated 
fur staff flat), 3 bath., great hall and 3 good 
reception rooms. Lodge cottage. Garage 
and stables. Easily maintained. Garden 
tennis court and paddocks.—Apply: RACKHAM 
AND SMITH, 31, Carfax, Horsham. ’Phone 311. 


USSEX. Ilorsham 4 miles. Very attrac- 

tive modern Country House, 8-10 bed., 3 
bath., 3-4 reception, every possible con- 
venience. Hard tennis court. Garage and 
stable block with staff flat. Paddock. 7 acres. 
£12,500. Strongly recommended.—Sol- 
Agents: RACKHAM & SMITH, 31, Carfax, 
Horsham. ’Phone 311. 


UTHERLANDSHIRE. For Sale, one of 

the most complete Sporting Properties 
surrounded by well-known estates anu only 
18 miles from a railway station. It extends to 
over 8,000 acres and affords deer-stalking, 
salmon fishing in two rivers and some of the 
finest trout lochs in the North. Labour-saving 
lodge, beautifully situated overlooking one of 
the lochs, is complete with electric light, com- 
pactly arranged and contains 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, in perfect order. Modern 
keeper’s cottage. Some furniture if required. 
Inexpensive to run and very easy ingoings. 
—Particulars and orders to view, apply E.242, 
WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, Estate — 
74, Bath Street, Glasgow, and 58, Castle 
Street, Edinburgh. 
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b dent can see it’s the aristocrat of cabinet sink units with solid 
stainless steel working surface all in one piece, and cabinet in 
beautiful cream enamel that’s hard as flint. It is the only Sink Unit 
that is guaranteed. 
There’s a model to fit your kitchen—can’t you picture it there? 
Illustrated is Double-Drainer Single-sink model, 
size 63 in. x 36 in. x 21 in. Price 58 gns. (mixer fittings 
extra). H.P. terms. No dockets. 
See the full range at any good builders’ merchants or hardware store, 


or write for full particulars to 
Andrews Bros. ( Bristol) Ltd., Stainless House, Weston-Super-Mare. 
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PEX 
VOLATOL 


euiee in ointment a 
A soothing, penetrating, 
warming rub for the chest. 
Non-greasy — does not stain 
skin or clothing. Ideal for 
children’s colds. In handy 
tube pack. 




















« So well worth drinking” 


Champagne Drinkers know that a 
first-class wine can only be made 
from quality grapes, the crus being 
skilfully blended and well matured. 


These essentials are characteristic 
of all champagne from the firm of 
Veuve A. Devaux, established 


Repairs 
Ask your wine merchant or write ring: 
Sole Importer, ROBERT E. BOUSCARLE, 
49, Wellington Street, London, W.C.2. CUNNINGHAM 
Tel. : TEMple Bar 6844/5. 5141 
wec 
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( a ideal Wine for those who appreciate 





JOSE 
RAMIREZ 
SHERRY 





for Acid 


good sherry. I nd ges tion 


BODEGAS: PUERTO STA MARIA SPAIN ‘Milk of Magnesia’ * 





Tablets, by effectively 





correcting acidity, give 
prompt relief from 
indigestion. They are 
pleasantly mint- 


flavoured ; convenient 








60 years. 





to take whenever the 


need arises. 


‘MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 
TABLETS 





Dry and Extra Dry 
For Service and 














30 Tablets 1/3 75 Tablets 2/6 











A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE 
CHAS. H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 














COUNTRY: PFE 
r ‘ 


SUCH LOVELY WINE 
FOR SEVEN-AND-NINE 


Our British Wines represent the 
best value in wine obtainable to- 
day, and the name “WHITEWAY”’ 
on a label has been a guarantee of 
purity and quality for over 50 years. 





RUBY and WHITE Per Bott. 7/9 
Good full bodied wines. 

BRITISH SHERRY. Brown ,, 8/6 
Excellent for general use. 


BRITISH SHERRY. PaleDry ,, 9/6 
Superb flavour and bouquet 

for all occasions. Extra high 

strength. 

GINGER WINE and ORANGE 
WINE 8/3 
Full alcoholic strength. Ideal 

for parties. 


If you have any difficulty in pro- 
curing, please write Whiteways, 
Whimple, Devon, for name of 
nearest agents. 


WHITEWAY’S 
WINES 
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The child 
who never 
smiled... 


nae CHILDREN, when they first come into The 
Salvation Army’s care, seem as if they never smiled. But kindness, 
love and understanding work miracles. This Christmas will you 
help us to bring more smiles to more faces than ever before ? 
There’s real happiness in the knowledge that you are making 
others happy. Please send your gift now, to General Albert 
Orsborn, C.B.E., 101, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 

















@ Dryer can be rotated and each bay filled with washing whilst 
the user stands in one spot. 


@ Clothes dry quickly, as the dryer revolves in the slightest 
wind and exposes both sides of the washing to the sun 
and wind. 

Contains approximately 94 feet of line. 

Very pleasing appearance when in use. 


Very compact when folded 


When not in use, the garden is entirely free of unsightly 
props, posts, etc. 


@ Strongly constructed from rustless materials. 
Price £4 I5s., plus £1 4s. 6d. purchase tax 


Send for illustrated brochure 


G. F. TOMKIN LTD. 
501/5, GROVE GREEN ROAD, LONDON, E.II 












Every part of the body is given uniform 
and restful support on the soft yet 
resilient Dunlopillo mattress. 





- PLUS MANY 
DOWN- -TO-EARTH “ADVANTAGES 


A Dunlopillo Mattress never needs 
turning, shaking or re- “making, is 
hygienic and “air-conditioned,” moth 
and vermin - resisting, and has no 
springs and nothing to make dust. 











See it at your furnishers 


DUNLOPILLO 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., Dunlopillo Division (Dept. C. ata — Lane, Walton, Liverpool, 9 
London: 19-20 New Bond Street, ‘W 


FOUNDERS OF THE LATEX FOAM INDUSTRY 
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No Hold-ups 


When Dick Turpin rode the King’s highway, hold-ups 


meant one thing only! On to-day’s roads they have a 
very different meaning for the motorist. If his car 
develops a cough or an ache he is faced with the twin 
hold-ups of time and cost. 

The Ford Dealer organisation protects him from both 
hazards. Every genuine Ford spare part and every repair 


job has its low, fixed price. The Ford 


owner knows in advance how /ittle he will have to pay. 
As for time, there are Ford Dealers everywhere — 
equipped with Ford-approved tools, staffed by Ford- 
trained mechanics and using Ford methods to speed up 


the work as well as to keep costs reasonable. 


Cia 
VOIRCL OF DAGENHAM 


CARS + VANS «: TRUCKS - TRACTORS 


FORD ENTERPRISE FOR BRITISH PROSPERITY 


o TT 8 RR co M P f N I T £E f (+ EN 8H AM 
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Her Royal Highness Princess Elizabeth and her infant son Prince Charles, photographed 


after the christening ceremony on December 15 
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A HAPPY CHOICE 


T this festive season, however austere the 
A board around which British families are 
gathered, profound powers of divination 
are not required to foretell that many glasses will 
be raised to the health of Prince Charles. The 
resources of few sideboards will be so meagre 
that, after the comprehensive loyal toast to 
King George and all the Royal Family, a heel-tap 
will not be found to drain to its newest member; 
while those so fortunate as to be able to draw 
upon a cellar, or even a cellarette, can con- 
fidently uncork their least recent vintage in 
honour of an occasion that will combine 
patriotism, fellowship, sentiment and romance. 
Indeed, in the retrospect of Christmases, in 
which individual seasons tend to require some 
peculiar association in order to be distinctly 
recalled, this of 1948 may well be remembered 
as Prince Charles’s. 

Limited as the significance of a name 
proverbially is, the choice of one that will at 
least be news, and at most be symbolic of all 
that Britons cherish and respect for the term of 
its bearer’s life, is a responsibility involving 
many imponderable factors. Charles is a happy 
choice. Not only does it recognise the boy’s 
distinguished Scottish ancestry on his grand- 
mother’s, the Queen’s, side, but restores to the 
Royal calendar the name that carries the most 
glamorous associations in our chronicles of 
loyalty. A name’sa name fora’ that. Repeating 
the familiar sequence and recalling their echoes, 
what an historic chord they strike: George, 
Elizabeth, Mary, then Philip to English 
ears of once sinister significance, but doubly apt 
now in connection with Elizabeth and 
Mary. Than George there is no name more 
honoured, or at this Christmas-time more be- 
loved, when the King’s broadcast talk will be 
listened to with greater affection since the 
nation’s recent anxiety on his behalf. And now, 
after two centuries, we can raise our glasses not 
only to Elizabeth and Philip but, without the 
precaution of water below or a rose overhead, to 
King George and Prince Charlie. 


COMMITTEE ON HISTORIC HOUSES 


IR STAFFORD CRIPPS, it is known, 

regrets the necessity for the economic 
measures that he administers in so far as they 
render next to impossible the preservation of 
historic country houses. It is often forgotten 
that he is himself a country squire, of Filkins, 
near Burford, where, besides restoring the 
modest manor house, he has made the village 
quite a model of progress qualified by tradition. 
His announcement that a committee has been 
appointed to study the problem as regards places 
of outstanding historic and architectural interest 
is none the less welcome for being not entirely 
unexpected. The names of its members, though 
none is ostensibly connected intimately with this 








particular subject, inspire confidence, including 
as they do a Tory Chancellor’s wife, a distin- 
guished architect, a noted art-historian, and an 
eminent antiquary, besides an authority on that 
highly relevant topic, Government finance. It 
is not beyond possibility that such a body will 
draw attention to the fact that nobody is the 
gainer, and the nation is the loser, when a great 
home ceases to be inhabited by the family whose 
continuity of tradition is its life, whereas the 
architecture and contents of the building are 
relatively academic trappings. The National 
Trust scheme has effected a palliating com- 
promise in certain cases, but threatens to be 
swamped by their number ana the rising costs 
involved. Repetition, on any scale, of the 
transaction whereby Ham House was trans- 
ferred intact but lifeless to the State opens 
a vista of interminable museums. Conversion of 
houses to public purposes has its limits of effec- 
tiveness. Nor as yet have the problems raised 
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BETHLEHEM 


HAT royal roof, 
Whose broken woof 
Lets down the star-beams, not alone 
Is shield and light for Mary’s Child. 
Around the Manger, His plain Throne, 
Mary and Joseph and the mild 
Amazed cattle lean and twine 
In a loose tapestry of love 
Rough locks and maiden’s hairy, and shine 
Down love-light from their eyes like starlight 
from above. 
M. M. JOHNSON. 
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by the maintenance of celebrated gardens been 
satisfactorily solved. The fundamental issue to 
be faced, therefore, is that some form of financial 
relief to the owners of great historic houses, 
perhaps similar to that allowed in France, is 
unavoidable if these national possessions are to 
be kept alive, and the sooner it is faced the 
better. 


BEEF AND MUTTON 

VERYONE except vegetarians will agree 

that our people need to be able to buy 
more butcher’s meat. Home production of beef 
has been sacrificed to milk and much of the home- 
killed beef we get is cow beef. Lamb produc- 
tion is recovering slowly from the disastrous 
winter two years ago, when thousands of ewes 
were lost on the hills. Unhappily, we have not 
been successful in buying more meat from 
abroad. The Argentine wants dollars for the 
beef she will sell, and now that we have 
exhausted the credits obtained by selling our 
interests in the Argentine railways it will not be 
easy to bargain for increased supplies, which are 
tightly controlled by the Argentine Govern- 
ment! In any case, the South American coun- 
tries have not to-day anything like the export- 
able surplus of beef on which we were accus- 
tomed to draw so freely. Australia, after several 
drought years, has not been able to send us all 
the meat she hoped to have for export and we 
expected to receive. But, happily, New Zealand 
is sending us one-third more than before the 
war. We have had to tell the Canadians that 
we shall not be able to buy so much meat from 
them, again because of dollars. Finally, Eire 
has disappointed us in recent months, and ship- 
ments of fat cattle and stores have been much 
below expectation. So we have to face the pros- 
pect of meagre meat rations for some time to 
come. We can help ourselves most readily by 
expanding pig production. 


HISTORY OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 


HE pages of Country LIFE have borne 

witness for more than half a century to the 
social importance and human interest of the 
records of local history. Our countryside has 
never been without its antiquaries and arche- 
ologists, and to their enlightened labours of 
research we owe the boon that after many long 
days, when oral tradition has been withered by 
every blast of social change, it is still possible to 
see in depth the continuing background of our 
rural past. It should be easily possible to see it 
in much more detail, however, and to enrich our 
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lives in the process. Fifteen months a 
National Council of Social Service cor 
a conference from every English and Velsh 
county which set up a Central Local F ‘story 
Committee, and this week a second coni ‘rence 


> the 
ened 


has been held to establish a permanent body 
representative of the many interested ai. cthorj- 
ties and organisations, including the —ublic 


Record Office, the County Councils Associ tion, 
the Council for the Preservation of ura] 
England and the Society of Antiquaries. There 
is obviously much work waiting to be doe by 
county Local History Committees in co-ordinat- 
ing the collection, preservation and compilation 
of material, and in enlisting the aid of willing 
and competent local volunteers. Many readers 
of CountTRY LIFE have no doubt their contri- 
bution to make, and, if so, we would advise them 
to get in touch with their County Rural 
Community Council. Generally speaking, the 
main object will be the collection of information 
about social life in the neighbourhood, but this 
will obviously involve, besides research into the 
conditions of the past, the recording and linking 
up of to-day’s local happenings. 


HOME-GROWN TOBACCO 


UBLIC interest in the garden cultivation of 

tobacco has no doubt been stimulated by 
the news that every genuine amateur grower is 
to be allowed to cure 25 lb. duty free, and at 
very modest cost, in a properly equipped 
co-operative curing station. One of the principal 
obstacles hitherto has been the difficulty of 
curing small quantities of leaf without special 
apparatus. There is no difficulty whatsoever 
about growing the tobacco plant; indeed, so 
robust is it that it will seed itself about the 
garden and spring up in the most unlikely places, 
including gravel paths. But this very robustness 
can be a drawback, because fullness of flavour 
tends to be associated with weight of leaf. The 
mild Virginian tobacco, which we import in such 
quantities, is prepared from thin leaves obtained 
from plants grown in comparatively poor, dry 
soils. In our richer soils and moister climate 
even these Virginian varieties tend to be thick- 
leaved and strongly flavoured. Another diffi- 
culty frequently overlooked is that of obtaining 
suitable varieties. When amateurs in this 
country first became interested in tobacco, very 
few varieties were available. Since then others 
have been obtained, but these, in common with 
all other varieties, show a disconcerting ten- 
dency to hybridise among themselves, so that 
their distinctive character is soon lost. In order 
to produce true-breeding seed, selected varieties 
must be grown in strictest isolation. Despite 
these handicaps we have already sampled some 
reasonably mild flavoured home-grown tobaccos. 
No doubt as skill increases so will quality, and 
the new scheme for co-operative curing should 
be of great assistance to the amateur grower. 


DARTS AND THE MAN 

HERE may be different views on the 

question of the State as an owner of public- 
houses or even on the quality of the beer it 
provides, as to which the Home Secretary took 
an expert on his tour of inspection to advise him. 
But there can hardly be two opinions about the 
game of darts; everybody will agree with Mr. 
Ede that it should be played there. He gave 
two reasons for his approval, first that the game 
demanded great physical skill and second that 
it was the only way he knew of “‘ teaching higher 
mathematics to the proletariat.’”” As to the 
second reason, some of us may doubt whether 
our powers of arithmetic would not have been 
proof against even that agreeable stimulus, but 
as to the skill there can be no doubt at all. To 
the elementary player indeed the fact that he 
must plant his first dart in a hideously narrow 
space on the edge of the board is almost paralys- 
ing. The names of the great players of darts are 
little known beyond their immediate circle, but 
every Red Lion or KXing’s Head has its mighty 
champion. A ‘‘mute inglorious Milton”’ per- 
haps, but one of which its own village is justly 
proud. Darts is essentially the pub’s game; it is 
a popular one in the true sense of that epithet, 
and Mr. Ede might have added a third reason 
for his approval, namely, that it is very good 
fun, and a great promoter of friendliness among 
all those who like a glass of beer. 
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6 OUNTRYMAN’S 
IWOTES 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


N the autumn I commented on the re- 
] markable crop of berries on all the holly 

trees in my part of England, which was 
particularly noticeable in one corner of the 
New Forest where on either side of a sub- 
sidiary road there is a grove of these trees 
approximately half a mile long. This small 
avenue of hollies was a blaze of scarlet during 
the dull month of November, and in all the years 
that I have known the Forest I have never 
seen anything to equal the riot of colour, but 
the next time I visited the spot early this 
month all this was a thing of the past. A 
svang of workmen had cut out the main stems 
of the majority of the trees about six feet 
from the ground, and great stacks of berry-laden 
branches were being loaded into lorries. I 
ascertained that all this was quite legal and in 
order, since the Forestry Commission had sold 
the crop to a contractor who was making it his 
business to see that he obtained his money’s 
worth. And if any resident goes out in search 
of a well-berried twig for the adornment of 
his Christmas pudding he is recommended to 
wear spectacles. 

This affords proof, if proof is needed, that 
the Forestry Commission have no great eye for 
colour, and are far more concerned about the 
financial yield of the New Forest than the pre- 
servation of its natural beauty. Considering the 
heavy overhead cost of cutting, transporting 
and marketing Christmas holly, the sum 
obtained from the contractor was probably 
not great, and the Commission’s finances must 
be in a parlous state to justify this wholesale 
desecration of a beauty spot. 


* * 
of 


HIS small incident seems to be a bad 

augury for the time when the New Forest 
Bill has been passed, because under this Bill 
the Court of Verderers, which in the past has 
been composed entirely of local men elected 
by the Commoners, will be weil salted with 
officials, including one from a planning authority, 
which sounds ominous. The result of this is likely 
to be that, ifa matter of general policy is put to 
the vote on some vital matter concerning further 
enclosures which revives the age-old quarrel 
between the Commoners and the Crown, the 
Crown will have the casting vote. 

Under the Act of 1877 the Forestry Com- 
mission were allowed to enclose 16,000 acres of 
this common Jand, and in return for this the 
Verderers were to be the guardians of the 
rights of the Commoners and the interest of the 
general public. The new Bill will grant the 
Forestry Commission a further 5,000 acres for 
afforestation (in other words, dense plantations 
of gloomy conifers) together with 3,000 acres 
to the Ministry of Agriculture for the cultivation 
of crops, and if in the future more land is desired 
by the Crown they will have the power to take it. 


* * 
* 


NE of the most grievous results of the New 
J Forest Bill may be that, with a Govern- 
ment majority in the Court of Verderers, there 
will be no great opposition to the construction 
of the new trunk road that the Ministry of 
Transport proposes to cut through the middle 
of the most beautiful part of the Forest from 
Cadnam to Ringwood. ‘This miraculous sur- 
vival of pre-Norman England” belongs to the 
people, and the people in this particular case 
are those who live on the Forest and the many 
thousands who visit it to enjoy its peace and 
beauty. It certainly does not belong to those 
for whom the new trunk road is designed, and 
who, finding the New Forest in their path on 
their way to the coast, roar through it with their 
accelerators well jammed down. 
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Kteece Winstone 


EVENSONG 


I have recently noticed after a lapse of some 
years the general appearance of that particular 
corner of Devon south of Exeter where many 
modern trunk roads have cut wide raw gashes 
through the once lovely countryside, and, though 
on either side the scenery may be much as it was 
before, one is not conscious of it, but only of 
wide concrete surfaces, white lines and white 
posts. To cut a modern monstrosity of this 
description through the heart of the New Forest 
would be vandalism indeed. An alternative 
route by-passing the Forest would probably cost 
more and travellers speeding to the coast would 
have to travel a few miles farther, but such small 
sacrifices should hardly weigh against the pre- 
servation of one of the few unspoilt open spaces 
in the south of England. 

* * 
* 

HE projected highway, moreover, can never 

achieve the purpose for which it i$ designed 
—the speeding up of traffic—because on every 
mile of the road, which will have to be fenced 
on account of grazing animals, there must be 
crossing-places for cattle and ponies, and this 
means that there will be an open space on which 
animals will undoubtedly congregate in some 
numbers to get away from the flies. On either 
side of this open space there must be a cattle 
grid to prevent animals straying up the road, 
and those who have had experience of these 
grids know that however efficiently they are 
made it is inadvisable to cross them at a speed 
much higher than 30 m.p.h. Any attempt to 
construct them so that wheeled traffic can pass 
over them with ease results in hoofed traffic 
doing the same thing. I expect that the new 
trunk road as planned by present-day planners 
looks marvellous on paper, but when the Forest 
ponies and heifers have started to play their 


parts I foresee traffic hold-ups considerably 
worse than anything experienced previously and 
a greatly increased casualty list among the 
grazing animals. 

* ~ * 

N a recent Note on the subject of sea serpents 
I I apparently gave the impression that I did 
not believe in the existence of the Loch Ness 
monster, and as a result I have received a 
number of letters from readers who have seen 
it, and who quite naturally resent doubt being 
thrown on the reliability of their eyesight or the 
veracity of their evidence. I regret that there 
was anything in the nature of incredulity in this 
Note, because in the days before the war I used 
to stay regularly on Loch Ness and met there 
several men who had seen the creature or 
creatures on more than one occasion. Also, 
some years ago I read an article which sum- 
marised the accounts given by some of the 
many eye-witnesses, and they were men of all 
types —people who had lived on the loch all 
their lives and who knew its water conditions in 
all weathers; fishing keepers, anglers and 
natural historians who would not be deceived by 
the movements of big salmon, otters or diving 
birds; and a number of ministers of religion, 
who, one feels, would not willingly tell a lie or 
exaggerate. One cannot possibly hold the view 
that all these people were utterly mistaken in 
their fixed belief that they had seen something 
very much out of the ordinary. Among the 
many letters I have received is one from a 
clergyman who says that on a large lochside 
estate on which he lived for many years the 
general attitude of the gardeners, foresters and 
keepers who worked there was not that there 
was the slightest doubt in their minds about the 
existence of the monster, which many of them 
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had seen, but only amazement that there should 
be people in the world beyond who did not 
believe in it. 

Another letter stated that I was wrong in 
thinking that the Loch Ness monster has 
failed to show itself this year, since it was seen 
on June 14 by seven people for ten minutes 
disporting itself in Foyers Bay, and on July 15 
gave a display lasting for a quarter of an hour 
near Invermoriston. This correspondent con- 
cludes his letter by saying: ‘“‘The monster, or 
rather monsters, have lost their novelty, and are 
no longer in the news. No one, least of all 
scientists, evinces any interest in one of the 
most remarkable natural history phenomena 
ever revealed. I saw one of the creatures in 
1937 leave Fort Augustus bay in a hurry, and 
shall not forget the sight! I felt thankful that 
I wasn’t in a boat in its path. I had strolled 
down to the end of Fort Augustus pier on a 
calm, clear evening in July, and the lake lay 
before me like a sheet of glass. Suddenly my 
attention was attracted by a tremendous splash 
150 yards away which was as if half a dozen men 

had leapt into the water simultaneously. At 
the same moment a broad streak of foam shot 
out into the lake at an amazing speed. For 
100 yards it continued and then stopped amid 
a swirl of water. From this a ripple emerged 
showing the course of the monster as it headed 
swiftly in a wide circle towards Borlam Bay.” 


* * 
+ 


HE really remarkable side of all this, 

considering the number of times that the 
creature has been seen by a variety of people 
over a long period, is the doubt that still 
exists as to its exact identity and the size and 
shape of it. The general impression seems to 
be that it is definitely not a sea serpent, but 
something resembling the prehistoric ichthyo- 
saurus with a lizard-like head on a neck four to 
five feet long attached to a long cylindrical body, 
the forepart of which is furnished with power- 
ful flippers. It has a long prehensile tail, which 
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is partly responsible for the great speed at which 
it travels through the water, and is apparently 
from thirty to forty feet long. Perhaps some 
day it will fail to get out of the way of a large 
steamer or be hit by a speed boat, and it may 
then be possible to discover exactly what it is 
that has been puzzling this generation for so long. 


+ * 
* 


NOTHER correspondent, writing about 
sea serpents, mentions how when fishing in 
a dead calm off the South Coast he and others 
with him saw an undulating long black object 
appear above the horizon from time to time 
which certainly looked exactly like a sea ser- 
pent, but which they thought was probably 
a school of porpoises moving in single file. 
Later, since it always appeared in the same 
spot, they decided it was due to the refraction 
of light from a westering sun. 

I have often seen the same queer manifesta- 
tion when fishing in the Gulf of Akaba, which is 
generally in a state of flat calm towards sunset, 
and it is caused by that time-honoured leg-pull 
of Nature’s, the mirage, which functions just as 
frequently over water as it does over sandy 
desert. When the sun is nearing the horizon in 
the evening the small oily rollers that come 
slowly up the gulf throw a clean-cut black 
shadow, and so long as this shadow is on the 
water it looks quite normal. When, however, 
the mirage starts to play tricks with it by lifting 
small sections six feet into the air, cutting 
them into convenient lengths and causing them 
to undulate, and then magnifying some portions 
of it to four times its actual size, the last thing 
it looks like is a black shadow cast by a small 
roller. Unless one is acquainted with this mirage 
joke one may be excused for thinking that it is 
a particularly large and active sea serpent. 

Spencer Gulf, in South Australia, is another 
spot where the mirage plays some queer pranks, 
but here they are so obvious that unless one 
happens to have been gravely over-indulging 
in alcohol there is no risk of their being mis- 
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taken for anything but what they are—< ‘rea, 
caused by early morning mist acting as a ° irror 
with the sun assisting. In the days when 
I was at Port Pirie, which is at the h 2d of 


the gulf, the sun would set every even’ g on 
a clear-cut panorama of sailing craft of 


“ve 

conceivable rig lying with sails furled : th, 
outer anchorage. When the sun rose the follow. 
ing morning every one of these ships would be 
in exactly the same spot, but all of them upside 
down with the caps of their royal masts resting 
on the surface of the water and their arichors 
embedded apparently in the zenith of the sky, 


* * 
* 


LTHOUGH it is nearly a year since it was 
decreed by the mysterious authority that 
controls the world of women that the New 
Look should be the future fashion for female 
clothing, it is only now that the results of 
this cloth- -consuming change are becoming 
generally apparent in our country towns and 
villages. Whenever in the streets or market- 
place to-day I am suddenly conscious of the 
weight of years lifting from my shoulders and 
feel that I have slipped back to those care-free 
times before the first world war upset the 
general harmony of things, I realise that it is 
due to the passing by of some woman clad in 
a long and billowy skirt of unsightly shape 
which seems not only to hamper her movements, 
but also to cause her actual embarrassment. 
As a mere male, I have never presumed to 
understand from the expression of the female 
face what is in the female mind, but when a 
woman is wearing one of these new garments 
she certainly gives the impression that she is 
most self-conscious of her general appearance 
and is wondering if she really looks her best, 
I imagine that if five years ago a woman had 
been shown a photograph of herself in a New 
Look skirt she would have shrieked with horror 
at the fate awaiting her, and that if she looks 
at the same photograph five years hence she 
will sigh with relief that those days are past. 


ONE VILLAGE CHRISTMAS 


AST year in these pages I wrote of old 
Jaky, whose memory of bygone Christ- 
mases goes back seventy years or so, and 

who never ceases to praise those fabulous old 
times at the expense of our own. Already his 
tongue has started its seasonal wagging in the 
“Horse and Harrow’”’; so as a kind of corrective 
to it I have been dipping into the files of our 
small local newspaper to see what Ye Olde 
Merrie Christmas was really like. 

And, indeed, the leading article in the 
Christmas issue of 1877 provided a very good 
antidote to Jaky’s nostalgic talk; for it made, 
almost word for word, the same dreary com- 
plaint which he utters in the pub every year :— 
“The so-called old-fashioned Christmas is 
becoming so much a thing of the past as only 
to be talked of by the old folks, and even the 
hoary-headed and icicle-bearded old Father 
seems gradually to be losing his identity as a 
seasonable association.’’ It goes on to mention 
“weather of spring-like geniality”’ and “the 
Christmas dinner partaken of with the sun 
streaming through the window with the 
brilliancy of May.’’ So much for Jaky’s six- 
foot snowdrifts and six-week frosts. 

When I had read the leading article I 
looked through the advertisements. Most of 
them adopted the exclamatory style which was 
then in fashion: OVERCOATS! OVERCOATS!! or 
LAMPS! LAMPS!! Lamps!!! or BICYCLES!!! 
BicycLEs!!!! (innovations which certainly 
deserved four exclamation marks in 1877). The 
workhouse asked for tenders for the supply of 
port, brandy, gin, whisky, and beer, which 
suggests that in one respect at least the Victorian 
poor law was more humane than our present- 
day substitute. The wines and spirits cost 
about 2s. a bottle, and the most expensive drink 
in the advertisement columns was not cham- 
pagne (2s. 2d.), but Hollands (2s. 8d.). ‘‘The 
chief cause of the recent popularity of whisky,” 
declared one retailer, “‘is no doubt the fact that 
the medical profession very extensively recom- 
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mend it.” And at least there is evidence that 
they recommended beer, because in an adjoining 
paragraph Dr. Devereux, M.D., who was an 
ancestor of mine, allowed himself to be quoted 
in praise of an extremely powerful brew called 
Sovereign Ale. The B.M.A. was probably less 
insistent upon professional etiquette in those 
days; and in any case Dr. Devereux’s tribute to 
the merits of strong beer is so enthusiastic and 
ingenuous that I am proud to claim him as my 
kinsman. 

Seasonal entertainment, at the Philhar- 
monic Hall, was strangely varied in 1877. You 
could choose between a troupe of Japanese 
gymnasts, some Negro minstrels, and a lecture 
on the devils and demons of the scriptures. 
Organised sport seems to have been confined to 
a sparrow-shoot, for the prize of a fat goose, and 
a football match which, hazards the editor 
darkly, “will no doubt be full of ‘interesting’ 
incidents.” This prediction proved accurate: 
the next week’s issue contained a public notice : 
“CAUTION TO FOOTBALL PLAYERS. In conse- 
quence of the damage which has been done to 
Mitton Leys by persons playing football there 
notice is hereby given that any further play 
after the date of this notice is forbidden.” 

There are numerous advertisements of red 
currant linctus and ginger cordial to keep out 
the cold weather which failed to arrive; there is 
a modern-sounding invitation to prospective 
emigrants to Australia—‘‘ Free passages offered 
to Domestic Servants and Agricultural Labour- 
ers’’; and one Mr. Craddock publicly expresses 
his regret for trespassing in pursuit of game on 
the land of Mr. Bishop and “‘consents to pay the 
cost of the advertisement in consideration of his 
abstaining from taking proceedings ’’—a curious 
form of expiation, rather as if a man should put 
himself voluntarily in the pillory. But, perhaps, 
the most curious advertisement of all is one 
issued by the newspaper itself, which had fallen 
on lean times, and sought to revive its flagging 
circulation with a free gift scheme much like 


those adopted by national newspapers in the 
1930s. 

The gift (in return for a year’s sub- 
scription to the journal) consisted of a coloured 
oleograph entitled The Gypsy Queen; and the 
editor almost forgot that he was a_ highly 
respectable Victorian when he sat down to 
describe the voluptuous beauties of this work 
of ait. ‘‘Upon the marble terrace of a Nea- 
politan palace is The Gypsy Queen. She has just 
cast off her sandals and with bare feet she com- 
mences one of those wild and yet graceful dances 
so peculiar to her race. With her well-rounded 
arms held aloft she spins about; and her rapid 
gyrations expressing perfectly what has been so 
well-styled ‘the poetry of motion,’ have cast 
loose the silken strings that bind the bodice of 
her picturesque costume, and revealed her well- 
rounded form.’ (‘‘Well-rounded”’ seems to 
have been the editor’s favourite expression; I 
think he felt it was as far as he dared to go.) 
“‘Coal-black are her eyes, raven her hair,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘against the beautiful background of the 
famous Bay of Naples! And behind her the 
volcano Vesuvius stands ready to burst out at a 
moment’s notice and carry desolation into the 
fair country around !” 

So much for the editor’s Christmas gift to 
his readers. Let us return to the seasonable 
festivities. There was, of course, the annual fat 
stock show, and, although it was a time of agri- 
cultural depression (according to Trevelyan the 
whole structure of English agriculture had 
“‘collapsed”’ in 1875) the total turnover at the 
Christmas market exceeded £7,000. In the 
same market town this year it will probably be 
less than £2,000. Top prices were £42 for a fat 
heifer, 86s. for a sheep, and £8 14s. for a bacon 
Pig. 

Christmas was the heyday of the butchers, 
and nearly a dozen served the small town of 
4,000 inhabitants. Each had an exhibition of 
huge sides and haunches and choice cuts; and 
the editor sent his reporter round from shop to 
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shop to describe the display. Unfortunately 
this reporter seems to have been a queasy fellow, 
and the spectacle of so much raw flesh proved 
ost too much for him. He expresses his 
eyatification that ‘‘to some extent this year the 
irmmense mounds of nausea-provoking yellow 
fat had given way to an equal distribution of fat 
and lean,’’ but observes in a subsequent para- 
graph that ‘‘ A superfluity of solid fat is evidently 
the standard of perfection at this season and so 
in common with the rest we admire it but not 
from any beauty which so questionable a virtue 
confers on it to our own taste.”’ His style, like 
himself, is extremely fastidious, and, instead of 
saying that the prize beast was slaughtered by 
Mr. Bloxham, he writes: ‘‘ It made the acquaint- 
ance of the pole-axe under the auspices of our 
leading exponent of the executioner’s art.” 
Apparently butchers in those times labelled 
each prime joint with the name of the farmer 
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“THE SO-CALLED OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS IS 


who had fed it : you knew that you were buying. 


a piece of Mr. Pike’s bullock or Mr. Greenwood’s 
heifer. That at least is a fine old custom such 
as Jaky might reasonably hold up to us as an 
example; but alas, the Argentinian surnames 
would mean little to us to-day ! 

The mayor, of course, gave his customary 
municipal banquet, and the paper printed the 
menu on its front page: a good square meal 
without airs and graces or fancy faldadiddles, 
well calculated to make a man sleep all the after- 
noon in his chair : 


Mock-turtle or Oxtail soup 
lobster sauce; Cod, Oyster sauce; 
Eels a la tartare 
Savoury rissoles; Oyster patties 
Turkey, Sirloin, Haunch of Mutton, 
Chicken or Tongue 

Roast Venison, pheasant or hare 

Plum pudding, cheese cakes 

Dessert 


Turbot, 


Roast 


Having, as our fastidious reporter puts it, 
partaken, the company proceeded to drink no 
fewer than fourteen toasts, to the Queen, to 
Parliament, to the Army, to the Navy, to the 


Bishops, Clergy and all Christian Ministers, to 
the Ladies, to the Visitors, to every conceivable 
local dignitary, and, finally, to the prosperity of 
the town. 

The Christmas number from which I have 
taken these extracts was published on December 
23; so I turned to the issue of December 30 to 
learn how the various festivities turned out. 
The leading article congratulates all concerned 
that the season of goodwill had passed off 
““peacefully’’—as if dark doings had been 
expected and feared. But it adds a curious 
proviso : ‘‘Except for the desperado who pre- 
sented himself at the Bell Hotel on Christmas 
Eve.’ Nowhere else in the paper can I find any 
mention of this desperado; and since he never 
appeared in the police court, we must assume 
that he was a stranger to the town, for other- 
wise, surely, it would have been easy to identify 
him. 


TALKED OF BY THE OLD FOLKS. 


It is curious, that faint sigh of relief in the 
leading article, that hint of a ‘‘ Thank Goodness, 
nothing very dreadful happened this Christmas- 
tide !”’ and one hears it again in the account of 
Christmas Day at the workhouse. ‘‘ The children 
looked happy and healthy and though expressing 
their enjoyment in various ways were neverthe- 
less well conducted’’ (my italics). There is a 
distinct suggestion that the pauper children 
were dangerous savages who might at any 
moment turn and bite the hand which fed them; 
and one feels that the mayor or vicar who cut 
the Christmas cake had a sense of perilous 
adventure as he did so, as if he had ventured 
into the company of a cannibal tribe. 

The sparrow-shoot, one is glad to learn, also 
passed off ‘‘in a remarkably orderly manner ’’— 
again there is the implication that this was not 
always the case. Three sparrows were released 
from the trap for each of the competitors; and 
the shooting was not very good, for the winner 
of the fat goose managed to bag only two of 
them. The report explains apologetically : 
“Anyone versed in this matter is aware what a 
difficult little chap the sparrow is to hit.’” When 
the shoot was over the competitors partook of a 
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curious repast consisting of cherry brandy, plum 
pudding, and cheese. 

The police court, of course, held on the day 
after Boxing Day, sprouted its usual crop of 
holiday miscreants; ‘‘drunk and disorderly”’ 
was apparently so familiar a charge that the 
paper shortens it to D.D. The Royal Navy in 
its pay-rolls uses the same abbreviation to 
express a casualty: Discharged, Dead; and this 
was, indeed, the fate of one of the drunkards, for 
we read of the lamentable death from drink of 
one Elizabeth Hodges. She was the only fatal 
casualty, although a Mr. Jellyman assaulted his 
neighbour, who “‘in the course of conversation 
called his wife a liar,” and a Mr. Harris beat with 
a thick stick some carol-singers who took the 
liberty of breaking his door down when he 
failed to answer the bell. A farmer was fined 
for failing to report a case of sheep scab to the 
police (which suggests that there were rules and 





BECOMING SO MUCH A THING OF THE PAST AS ONLY TO BE 


regulations, and possibly forms as well, to 
plague the farmers even of those days). That 
was the last case, and the chairman took the 
opportunity of congratulating the town on a 
peaceful and well-conducted holiday season. 
“Some ill-sorted scoundrel,”” he was bound to 
admit, had painted the mayor’s house blue on 
Christmas Eve, and so far he had not been 
apprehended; but this, one feels, was regarded 
by all as a mere peccadillo, a slightly too 
boisterous frolic not altogether out of accord 
with the Christmas spirit. The justices rose. 

But there still remains, to tease and 
tickle our fancy, the unsolved mystery of the 
desperado who presented himself at the Bell. 
What it was that he did there is forever hidden 
from us. We shall never know who he was nor 
how he avoided the just retribution which was 
meted out to the D.Ds. and to Mr. Jellyman and 
to the irascible Mr. Harris who had so little 
appreciation of a seasonal song. He slips away 
into the limbo of history, a sinister and shadowy 
figure who stepped out of the night into the 
bright and holly-draped bar, performed his 
anonymous and desperate deed, and vanished 
into the murky darkness. 
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es ISITED Newlyn,” reads an entry in the 
V family diary for December, 1902, and 
continues, ‘‘talked with Bramley and 

young Mr. Forbes.” 

Newlyn in 1902! I knew nothing of artists 
then and cared less. While my elders paid hom- 
age to the gifted young people who were found- 
ing the Newlyn School of painting, I made 
friends with a sturdy, barefoot girl with brown 
cheeks and dark locks, who could lick me to a 
frazzle at spidery up-and-down gymnastics on 
the perpendicular ladders of the harbourside, 
and from fishing-boat to fishing-boat by bold 
leaps from gunwale to next deck, over deep 
green water. 

Yet poetry seeps into the bones even at ten 
years of age. One glorious evening, the boats 
set out and hoisted sail. The girl by my side 
dangled her bare legs from the harbour wall 
where we sat watching. The faces of the men 
aboard the fishing fleet glanced up at us, as boat 
after boat went by, and I caught a sense of what 
Bramley and Stanhope Forbes had found in the 
brown, weather-touched faces. Every move- 
ment aboard had a Grecian grace about it. and 
more than one fine young god might have posed 
for Ulysses. 

The Bay was sleek with the tide full, as if 
some exquisite liquor, infused with amaranth 
and gold had been poured into a green chalice— 
and, in a few moments, the shimmering surface 
was beautified by red-brown sails, like argosies 
setting out on a legendary adventure. For a 
short space, the tiny ports of the Bay poured out 
their quota of gay sails; then the sails grew to 
toy-like size, to vanish over the shining horizon. 

I looked up; a group of women stood be- 
hind us, still watching, as if their hearts were in 
those boats—as, indeed, they were. Faces I had 
seen somewhere! Even my young heart had 
been touched by A Hopeless Dawn or fascinated 
by those groups of fisherfolk Forbes was begin- 
ning to weave into the new trend of art. 

The women turned away and moved back to 
the alleys where the little cottages clustered on 
the green hillside. Merwyn, my companion, took 
my hand as we also walked back, rather silent, 
awed a little by the splendour of the evening. 
The wings of dusk came down and enfolded the 
old fishing-village, and lights began to glimmer 
in the cottage windows. 

We entered Merwyn’s home; the brasswork 
of the Cornish slab was shining, and a fire burned 
with dancing flame, making the huge china dogs 
on the mantelshelf bright with light reflected 
from the mirror above the polished chiffonier. 
The table was being prepared for supper; there 
were marinaded pilchards and my elders sipped 
some sloe wine. The village had grown very 
quiet—and I realised that the cliff, so alive with 
men in blue jerseys normally, was deserted. 
Only a greybeard, here and there, hung about 
the harbour, and one popped his head in to say, 


“Tt do look like holdin’——’’ meaning the 
weather, to which our hostess said, ‘Please 
God.”’ 


Yesterday, I leaned, with my wife, herself 
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NEWLYN HARBOUR, CORNWALL 


one of that old community from just such a vil- 
lage, over the jetty rails. The busy life of 1902 
was gone; the remnant of a once populous fish- 
ing-fleet was sending an odd boat or so to sea. 
Engines now, and no sail, except for the visiting 
French crabbers which sometimes raise a ghost 
of the past for us when a few hoist sail in the Bay. 
The men aboard the boats mostly of the middle- 
aged or even older generations. No Stanhope 
Forbes. No Bramley; 
but a new generation of 
artists whose canvases 
brighten the brave little 
gallery at Newlyn. The 
village maids no longer 
barelegged Merwyns— 
but changed, as the mill- 
lassies of Lancashire 
have changed, into 
fashionable misses who 
pack the busy motor- 
buses which run every 
few minutes, where only 
the old horse-wagon- 
ettes trotted to and fro 
in that far-off year. 

Yet we took tea 
with Stanhope Forbes 
and his artist wife only 
two years ago—for he 
out-lived all his artist 
contemporaries, paint- 
ing on until November, 
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1946, in the house he raised above the harbour 
where he had brought his genius and brave 
young brush, and was attracting admirers in 
the eighteen-nineties. 

We walked back along the pier this year 
thinking of all the great changes which had yet 
made so little external change in the face of 
Newlyn; a few new houses; the little housing 
estate on the hillside, but the lanes leading past 
Forbes’s ‘‘new house ’’—now old and mellow as 
an English manor house—were the same, except 
for their new motor-surfaces, winding over the 
uplands, dodging the great granite boulders, 
dividing at an ancient stone cross, sweeping 
round a cluster of stones like the dainty Boleigh 
Circle, sending off-shoots down to the coves that 
lie every mile or so along the coast, or to farms 
gaunt and wind-beaten, but with the blood-red 
of fuchsias daring wind and bleakness, and the 
scent of violets in the lanes. 

We drove to one farm—probably that of a 
distant relative—in that long ago. Three hairy 
dogs, looking Cerberus-fierce to me, came tearing 
out as our trap approached, to break the silence 
of the upland with savage barking. Then we 
were in a Dickensian atmosphere of fine women, 
blousy and hot, but with the famous “‘ towsers ”’ 
(sacking wrap-round aprons) tight round their 
finery and their hair tightly ordered against any 
mischance. 

Fowls were tucked up ready for the oven. 
The great fire was welcome after the moorland 
air—with a sea tang to spice it. Pastries were 
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in. preparation—but to stave off hunger until 
the morrow, we had pasties and elderberry wine. 
Merwyn joined the daughters in decorating the 
gieat Christmas-tree in the corner; piles of holly 
were in the yard for us all to take a share in 
clipping. 

I fell in love with moorland and cove that 
night. I also fell into a souterrain and discovered 
a secret passage under the gorse and heather 
which gave me romantic food for many days. 
All that the farm-folk knew about it was that 
it had been made by the “‘old people.”’ A glance 
at the map of West Cornwall will tell the curious 
how many are the relics of ancient man in the 
last few miles between Penzance and Land’s 
End. Souterrains, cromlechs, hut-clusters 
they spangle the ordnance map; and he who 
loves to find and ponder over work done when 
history was young, may delight his heart here, 
and perhaps find a relic not yet marked. I am 
not dealing here with what, in general, are well- 
known, or written of by author after author—I 
played a ring game with Merwyn in and out of 
the Boleigh circles, and in it my wife and I have 
rested on sunny days, when we walked the cliff 
lengths between Mousehole and Land’s End. 

Here change has laid a light hand; a decade 
slips by and the footpaths are still the same. 





THE WILD LONELINESS 


OF THE CLIFFS AND B 


Many years after we drove over the uplands that 
long-ago Christmas eve, I took the cliff-path to 
Porthgwarra and came upon the hamlet below 
with the same delight as when I scrambled down 
the slopes to revel in its caves and rocks with 
Merwyn—dimly an argument comes back from 
the past. My elders were debating about the 
spot where Tennyson and Palgrave stood when 
Palgrave decided to create The Golden Treasury. 
““Ah—it would be here—it makes you think of 
poetry———”” ‘‘ No—no—he had the idea when 
he joined Woolner (the sculptor) at Launces- 
ton——”’ 

Moved by these cliff-walks Tennyson’s 
party must have been—if they did, indeed 
tread this path. The cliffs near Porthgwarra, or 
Penberth Cove, are more spectacular than those 
of Land’s End—one sheer scarp might have 
been sliced down its dizzy depth by a giant’s 
cleaver, so ledgeless its precipice—and if you sit 
by the path the sweet tang of camomile is 
bruised into the air by your breaking of a frond. 

It may comfort those who suffered an 
“umbrella August ’”’ this year to know that 
Tennyson and Palgrave struck a wet one in this 
1860 tour of theirs, which included the north 
Cornish coast as well. Tintagel and Boscastle 


impressed both them and Woolner, who joined 
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the party at Launceston. At all events, Palgrave 
did conceive the famous idea on this trip, 

Walking was the only way of getting about 
in 1902. We walked on to Land’s End, halting 
for a snack at Nanjizal, with the pretty stream 
tumbling down to the beach which is almost as 
lone now as then. Visitors who idle and play on 
the pale gold sands of Porthcurno would scarcely 
recognise the wild loneliness of cliffs and beach 
in winter—a winter often golden with the 
spangle of sunny days. 

Christmas—1902! It was much in Corn- 
wall as with us in the home village, except that 
here was a greater silence, with the insistent 
whisper or roar of the sea to merge with the wind 
but when the weather broke the red-brown sails 
were all home. The guise-dancers from a neigh- 
bouring hamlet came to pay their incognito call 

—and every ingenuity of dress and disguise had 
been used to puzzle friends and relatives in this 
old custom. One very old lady in a great crino- 
line proved to be only a willowy girl in her early 
‘teens—and then there were hot ginger wine, and 
cakes, pastries. 

The guise-dancing was still going strong 
when we returned to Newlyn; it still lingers in 
spasmodic or revived form in some villages. 

And now! The younger men seek other life 
than that of the sea with its 
hazards and irregular rewards— 
and the pilchards do not come in- 
shore as often as in the days of the 
old seine-boats—one of which lay 
rotting away at Newlyn for many 
years, a favourite seat and playing- 
ground for our boys. A great 
aerodrome sprawls on the far side 
of the bay from Newlyn; we look 
up at ’planes daring the sky with 
amazing speeds—two wars have 
left gaps in cottages with sea- 
going men—for these old villages 
were fountains on which Drake, 
Nelson, Jellicoe and Beatty all 
drew for handy lads. Forbes’s 
son died on a battlefield such as 
Tennyson perhaps, saw in that 
vision of Locksley Hall— but 
there was no forecast of Gallipoli 
in my young mind as we played 
the old Christmas games in the 
farm where the dogs crept under 
the settle, guarded by grand- 
fatherly feet, from the tumble of 
Kiss-in-the-Ring or Blind-man’s 
buff. Now—Gallipoli lies behind, 
with its loss and memory, and 
young men who stormed into 
Europe are back in the old vil- 


lages, where change seems so 
slight . with queer thoughts 
and memories in their heads as 


they look up from the violet fields 
or where the broccoli is growing 
thick. The young man pictured by 
Forbes in the boat with an elder, 
and Newlyn lighthouse for back- 
ground, is old now, and the old 
one long in his grave. ‘The Light- 
house!’’ It marked a phase in 
the history of art—and now it 
has receded into the quiet past, 
and new young iconoclasts bring 
new ideas to bear on brush and 
pigment. 

Coming home in the dusk the 
voices of passing folk had the old 
lilt; the old phrases; these linger 
long, like the burr of Lancashire 
talk—the soft, fascinating speech, 
with its high cadences, of the folk 
of the West Country. 

‘* Are ’ee comin’ in for a min- 
ute? ’’ And we were looking ona 
Christmas tree, on which some of 
the decorative dolls had been fin- 
gered by folk who wept when the 
news of Trafalgar came to New- 
lyn, Mousehole and Mevagissey. 
A cottage just like that in which 
we stayed in 1902—only the furni- 
ture changed. A glass of ginger- 
wine, chestnuts to roast, and a 
lone fishing craft coming in, in- 
stead of a drove of red sails. 


pe 
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AVE you ever, while glancing in a 
H desultory way through a book picked up 

at random, seen something that makes 
time stand still, and carries you off exploring 
among things forgotten—things and people, 
moods and ideas, a whole world long since 
vanished, but your own world, forever sacred in 
its privacy, and forever unshareable? That has 
just happened to me. 

I was looking at the photographs in a book 
called ror, Jubilee Road (Phoenix House), by 
Frederick Willis, who appears to bea versatile 
gentleman turned journalist. I like the look of this 
book, and propose to read it when I can steal an 
hour or two from a too-busy life. But for the 
moment I am content to bask in the intense 
light kindled in my imagination by one picture 
in that book. It isa country scene, and the cap- 
tion to it reads as follows: ‘‘ Forty years ago 
Dog Kennel Hill was a peaceful country lane. 
It now carries four sets of tramlines.”’ 

Four sets of tramlines! What a forbidding 
picture of democratic urgency and monotony 
that phrase conjures in the mind of a timid 
individualist who has a pathological craving for 
solitude and quiet and detests uniformity and 
habit. Trams mean a regular route, a regular 
job, and the same journey day after day. Trams 
mean a clanking, a penetrating moan of steel 
on steel, a grinding of brakes. They mean the 
regular clipping of tickets, of crowded bodies, 
with tired faces and blank eyes staring at the 
advertisements of cosmetics and medicines. 
[rams mean that dreary period of history 
during which the cancer of industrialism sud- 
denly burst out in its full tumescence, destroy- 
ing the cells of society as it had existed for 
centuries and setting in action the horrors from 
which the human race has not yet emerged. 

But let me return to Dog Kennel Hill. The 
reason why that photograph arrested me so 
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sharply was because I walked up that road forty 
years ago, as a schoolboy. I was with my 
brother, and we were following our holiday 
afternoon habit of walking around the roads in 
Dulwich, and discoursing as we went. I look 
into that photograph, and I can see on the left 
an old Georgian cottage sideways on to the road, 
beneath a tall Lombardy poplar. On the other 
side of the road is a fence, dwarfed by a row of 
giganticelms. Between their trunks can be seen 
grass, a lodge, and a tiny figure of a man about 
to enter a shed. The streets lamps are square 
lanterns, with fishtail burners. It is a narrow 
lane, dappled with sunshine. I see only two 
human figures in it. How quiet it is! Where are 
the rest of the people, the hordes of workers 
going up and down to the City every day along 
those four sets of tramlines? Are they not born 
yet? Surely some must be; if only a quarter of 
them. That would make a big enough crowd to 
introduce a touch of modernity into the scene. 
But they cannot be seen in this picture. It might 
be the backcloth in a deserted theatre. I begin to 
suspect that it has never existed. Yet I recog- 
nised it, and my heart missed a beat. So it must 
once have been real, actual. 


* * * 


Looking again, I see that the trees are bare. 
The photograph may have been taken that very 
Christmas Eve when my brother and I came up 
the lane during our circular walk round the 
perimeter of Dulwich. I recall now that the 
sunset was beginning its display as we reached 
the top of the hill. Along a densely overhung 
lane, cut off from traffic by wooden posts across 
the end of it, the winter sun was westering 
already, gathering around him those London 
veils of violet and umber. A planet stood in the 
sky, already visible above the levels of mist, 
sharp and cold. It seemed to leap in the ether, 


DOG KENNEL HILL, EAST DULWICH, AS IT WAS FORTY YEARS AGO. 
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momentarily, following some rhythm un 


1OWr 
to earth. We saw that, and we saw tl! a 
losing his light and changing to orang: and 
crimson, changing his shape, too, droppir = like 
an over-ripe pear behind the net of branches 
along that side-path where we were to turn on 
our homeward way. 

We stopped and looked back down the hill, 
across the wide valley of East Dulwich to the 
ridge of hills, with the Crystal Palace over 


towards the right. 

The scene was still largely one of woods and 
green fields, varied with country villas built in 
the Italian style, each set about with poplars, 
and here and there the Victorian monkey- 
puzzle. It was still a Victorian setting for a 
story of peacefulness, and solid comforts and 
understandings. At the bottom of the valley 
lay a huddle of small streets, where the humble 
workers lived, those whose grandchildren would 
soon be travelling along those four sets of tram- 
lines in a world of larger activities and looser 
ideas. 

It was not a particularly cheerful Christmas 
Ive for us, because the central figure of our 
lives, the mother who held the home together by 
her vivid personality and beauty, was ill. She 
was gradually dying, and we knew it, though 
we did not know how to know it. We were too 
young and were still only on the threshold of an 
acquaintance with death. But the shadow had 
touched us, and it brought not sorrow but a kind 
of excess of sensibility into our minds, over- 
charging our imaginations already sufficiently 
feverish with the temperature of youth and 
those wild earnings which needed only the 
augmentaticu of such moments as this, to be 
driven up to dangerous heights. The burning 
planet, the smell of coming frost in the still 
unregimented soil, the rustle of dead leaves, the 
mad splashes of colour across the west, the cold 





By courtesy of Camberwell Borough Council 
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ALLEYN’S COLLEGE OF GOD’S GIFT, DULWICH VILLAGE 


blue palace of glass on the fading hilltop, these 
few elements were fuel to the fire of youth. We 
walked in a kind of apprehension, on the edge 
of vast events, vaguely conscious at the back of 
our minds that the stability of our childhood 
world was cracking, and that something larger, 
more exciting but terrifying, was about to take 
its place. 
* * * 

With this accompaniment we turned aside 
at the top of that lane where later the four sets 
of tramlines were to shine, and trod stealthily 
on the carpet of dead leaves past the several 
handsome houses by the top of Champion Hill, 
past the old Plague Pit which stood as a triangle 
lower down the hill towards Camberwell. Then 
we turned left, and dropped toward Dulwich 
village, facing again the distant Palace. 

It was almost dusk when we reached the 
village and approached our home, half dreading, 
half eager with a bitter happiness. Any hour 
might bring the dreaded stranger, and a loss 
which we dared not try to comprehend. Would 
the visitant come with Christmas, and wipe out 
for ever the vestiges of that seasonal excitement 
which we still carried over from our infancy? 
This question filled the village street, subduing 
its colours and sounds. I looked at Beech House 
as we passed, and a few last leaves of creeper 
hung here and there on its walls, like a William 
Morris design on a wallpaper, no longer hectic 
with autumn, but faded, dry and finished. I 
cannot recollect any people being about. My 
brother and I appeared to have walked for a 
whole afternoon in an empty world, our only 
company our own footfall, our subdued con- 
versation and perhaps the personal sunset, 
staged privately for us, since the 
universe was ours. 

* * * 


Was all this hallucination? 
Was the Edwardian suburb quite 
so lonely, yet so passionately 
peopled with the ghosts of mood 
and imagination? May it not be 
true that an adolescent to-day, 
coming up Dog Kennel Hill in a 
tram crowded with directed 
workers, to halt at the top 
where those four sets of lines 
run into two, is likely to be as 
proudly solitary as were my 
brother and I forty years ago, 
as rich in apprehension and sense 
of impending destiny, a prince 
travelling incognito? I can quote, 
perhaps, to that young contem- 
porary to-day, a stanza from 
Thomas Love Peacock : 


f 


(Right) CREST ABOVE THE 
GATEWAY OF THE 
COLLEGE OF GOD’S GIFT 


Then other lovers came around you, 

Your beauty grew from year to year, 

And many a splendid circle found you 

The centre of its glittering sphere. 

I saw you then, first vows forsaking, 

On vank and wealth your hand bestow: 

O, then I thought my heart was breaking ! 

But that was forty years ago. 

Little likelihood of bestowing a hand on 
rank and wealth, in that quiet suburban world 
of 1908, or its noisy usurper of 1948; but there 
is the certainty, in both decades, of a young 
heart looking out proudly with an almost regal 
assurance of its importance, either for a fate of 
tragedy or triumph. In youth, even sorrow is 


an adventure. Otherwise it would be too 
intense for the untempered sensibility to 
endure it. 

* * * 


So we came, as the sun sank finally, to the 
middle of the village, and the crown-piece of 
the whole picturesque neighbourhood—the 
Old College of God’s Gift as it was named when 
the actor-manager, Edward Alleyn, endowed 
and opened it in 1616, the year of Shakespeare’s 
death. What an exquisite place this valley 
must have been in those days. Small wonder 
that when the wealthy man of the theatre came 
over Denmark Hill, looking for a site to plant 
his charity, he fell on his knees and thanked God 
at the prospect of the valley with the village of 
Dulwich nestling there among its trees. He left 
direction in his will that no trees should be cut 
down. That is why the district remains an 
oasis in the desert of tramlines to-day. He 
built his college (now almshouses) which later 
was to be cha..ged into one of our great public 





schools and removed to a collection of terra- 
cotta buildings further up the hill towards 
Sydenham. 

The almshouses were intact in 1908, with 
a garden behind them containing the picture 
gallery where Robert Browning lingered as a 
boy, fascinated by Rembrandt’s painting of 
Jacob’s Dream, a picture as obscure as much of 
Browning’s poetry. There was a colonnade in 
the garden, with an ancient, carved leaden tank. 
All this has vanished now, and much damage 
was done to the old foundation during the war. 
But it is still there, still peacefully standing 
between two tree-sentinelled roads, the left- 
hand one leading up past Mr. Pickwick’s House 
through the toll-gate to Sydenham Hill, and out 
to the glories of Kent. 


* * * 


I think of that name now, the College of 
God’s Gift, and realise afresh how true it is to 
one’s experience. The years have come down 
upon the European world heavily since I first 
began to ruminate upon the meaning of those 
words. Forty years ago I merely read them, 
and thought them quaint. To-day I know them 
to be a principle of life, one that contains the 
secret of survival for the individual as the tram- 
lines of a totalitarian society begin to widen out 
and multiply to ‘“‘four sets of rails.’’ This 
building stands for one man’s sense of responsi- 
bility to his fellow creatures, as individuals, as 
members with himself of a shared mystery, the 
mystery of human personality and its sacred iden- 
tity. That isa different matter from this modern 
business of State benevolence, the protection by 
officials, the dreadful certainty of a safety worse 
than death, because it means the 
pauperisation of the soul. 

But I venture into politics, 
and that is not a pleasant thing 
to do with the thoughts of Christ- 
mas about, and irrational moods 
in the air, splendours and long- 
ings, interchange of times past 
and times present, symbolic 
births and the recollection of 
deaths that will not be assuaged 
even by the most perfect of social 
legislation. Forty Christmases 
have passed since I walked down 
that lane pictured in this book 
picked up at random to-day. I 
can look back over them and 
watch the panorama of Europe 
breaking into new modes of 
life, and dynasties falling, and 
perhaps a _ less competitive 
civilisation emerging. But my 
heart is warmed by that small 
figure of a man as he is about 
to enter a shed. I wonder what 
he was about, in 1908. Was he 
hiding from the coming trams? 
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ITH Christmas we associate, among 

W much else, the ringing of church bells. 

Many people believe that at this season 

of the year ghost bells may also be heard, and 

that actual bells are sometimes tolled by ghostly 
hands. 

“When I was on a visit to my people at 
Walberswick just before Christmas,” a friend in 
Suffolk writes, ‘‘I heard the peal of the phantom 
bells. They are often heard at Christmas-time, 
and are regarded by the inhabitants of the 
Suffolk coast as the sign of stormy weather at 
sea.’’ Walberswick lies between Southwold and 
Dunwich. According to tradition, Dunwich, 
once a prosperous city, possessed fifty-two 
churches, a bishop’s palace, innumerable chapels, 
a money mint, and bronze gates of great size 
and antiquity. The sea, in its ceaseless erosion 
of the coast, bore all this away. Old Dunwich 
now lies beneath the waves in what is known 
locally as Dunwich Bight; and it is the bells 
from the steeple of one of its buried churches 
that are said to be heard from time to time— 
never the complete octave, it should be men- 
tioned, since one bell in the peal always remains 
silent. They say that when, in ancient times, 
the sea destroyed Dunwich, the Church, with 
due ceremony, cursed the sea. To-day, however, 
the Church, with like ceremony, yearly blesses 
the sea from the adjacent cliffs, in the hope that 
God may restrain it from further encroach- 
ment, and that those who sail upon it in their 
fishing-boats may survive its perils, and have 
vouchsafed to them a plenteous harvest. 

In Dunwich there are people who claim 
they hear the chiming of phantom beils, wafted 
landward. They recognise it readily, they say, 
because of the missing note. When several of 
the inhabitants of this neighbourhood claim to 
have heard these bells, it is customary to make 
extensive enquiries over a fairly large area so 
as to ascertain whether, by any chance, the 
bells of some church on land happened to be 
inging at that time. Invariably it is found that 
no such bells were; and, in any case, the ghost 
bells are said usually to be heard at an hour of 
the night when no human being would be active 
in a church bell-room. ‘It must have been the 
phantom bells,” the people of the Suffolk coast 
will say when thus assured. This phenomenon is 
a commonplace among them. 





2.—ONE OF THE MORT-SAFE 
THE AULD KIRK AT THE KIRKTON 
ABERFOYLE, PERTHSHIRE 
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1.—THE GUN HILL, SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK, LOOKING TOWARDS THE ROUND 
HOUSE, THE SCENE OF A GHOSTLY OCCURRENCE OF A CENTURY AGO 


Phantom chimes are not confined to 
Christmas-time. With this same county of 
Suffolk is associated one of the best authenti- 
cated cases of ghost bells, though their unex- 
plained ringing took place well over a century 
ago. 

On February 2, 1835, at the house of Major 
Edward Moore, F.R.Ss., at Great Bealings, all 
the bells began to ring as if of their own accord; 
and they continued to do so, intermittently, for 
more than seven weeks—for fifty-three days, to 
be precise. On one occasion, when it was known 
that no one could have been anywhere near 
them, or within reach of the wires connected 
with them, five of the ten bells hanging in the 
kitchen rang every quarter of an hour cver a 
period of two hours. And they rang in no half- 
hearted way; on the contrary, they sounded 
vigorously. Major Moore did everything possible 
to find an explanation for their weird and 
persistent conduct. Once embarked on a 
spell of ringing, they continued with an air of 
defiance. Only by tying them up tightly, 
or by preventing the free play of their 
tongues, could their noisy clamour be re- 
strained. The household was convinced 
that their uncanny behaviour could not 
have been attributed to any ordinary 
physical cause; and when Major Moore 
communicated the matter to an Ipswich 
newspaper, he soon learnt from its corres- 
pondence columns that similar cases of bell- 
ringing had already been noted in many 
other parts of England. 

Not very long ago, and on more than 
one occasion, the twelve bells hanging in 
the kitchen of a Liverpool house were 
heard and seen ringing all at once, ap- 
parently actuated by some unknown and 
invisible agency; and there is a house in 
Archway Road, in the Highgate district 
of London, in which the inmates re- 
cently assembled in the kitchen to watch 
the unaccountable performance of an en- 
tire row of long-disused bells which had 
taken to ringing violently at intervals. 

Ghost bells in Wales are mentioned 
in Frater Percy Pigott’s contribution to 
the Rosicrucian Digest for December, 1935. 
It is said that in Langorse Pool, Brecon- 
shire, there les submerged a cathedral, 
the bells of which may be faintly heard 
on holy days. Then, beneath the waters 
of Crumlyn Lake, according to Pigott, is 
a large town, from the watery steeples 
of which the ringing of bells may be heard 
at times of great stillness. 

The same authority reminds us that 
unholy hands once removed a bell from 


OF the tower of St. David’s Cathedral and 


endeavoured to convey it away by sea. 


The bell, however, was lost when the sacri- 
legious crew suffered shipwreck off the Pem- 
broke coast. Seafarers now declare that, when- 
ever they hear it chiming in its ocean bed, 
they know that they must expect a spell of wild 
weather. Thus it is, also, with the inhabit- 
ants of St. Ouen, in Jersey. The fisher-folk 
there never put out to sea if the ringing of yet 
another sunken bell has been heard. No power 
on earth, they maintain, could bring them back 
safely if they failed to take cognisance of its 
warning toll. 

The other day a lady living at Midhurst, 
Sussex, copied for me the following inscription 
from a prayer-book presented to her maternal 
grandfather : 


From the Bishop of Norwich 
To James May 
of the trawl-boat, Dart, 
who, on July Ist, 1845, in a heavy gale of wind, 
nobly risked his life for the purpose of saving 
Robert English 
of Walberswick, Southwold. 


And thereby hangs the story of an apparition. 
Early one morning, James May, when walk- 
ing down the darkened path leading from the 
Gun Hill at Southwold (where reposes_ the 
battery of six 18-pounder guns presented to the 
Corporation of Southwold in 1745 by the Duke 
of Cumberland) was jcined by a man whom he 
knew. As the two proceeded downhill together 
towards the sea, they met a woman of great 
elegance and beauty. She had a shawl over her 
head, and her appearance was so striking that 
they stopped to look round at her after she had 
passed. She disappeared from view behind the 
Round House, the little, white-washed, octagonal 
building once used as a reading-room, situated 
by the cliff’s edge in a corner of the sward upon 
which stand the 18-pounders aforementioned, 
their muzzles pointing out to sea (Fig. 1). It 
occurred to both men as extraordinary that 
anyone should be so conspicuous when, as yet, 
there was scarcely any sign of the dawn. 
‘““There must be a ship in the harbour !’’ James 
May remarked. ‘‘That lady looks as though 
she might be the captain’s wife.”’ 

So seldom did ships enter the none-too- 
serviceable harbour at Southwold that the 
arrival of one was sufficiently unusual to 
attract most of the local people during day- 
light; and, indeed, there were few seafarers 
living thereabouts who would not set out for 
the harbour on the blackest and stormiest of 
nights when news went round that a ship, 
through one circumstance or another, lay 
berthed there. 

Curiosity, therefore, sent May and _ his 
friend hurrying to the harbour immediately 


t shawled woman van- 
ised behind the Round 
I 





use. On arrival there, 
j both noticed a dark 
object in the water. 
It soon became apparent 
that this was the ex- 
hausted survivor of a ship- 
wreck. Thereupon James 
May, my informant’s mat- 
ernal grandfather, and in 
his younger days a well- 
known pilot in this local- 
ity, rescued Robert Eng- 
lish, her paternal great- 
grandfather, both of whose 
sons had just been drowned 
when the family’s boat, in 
going to sea, capsized out- 
side the harbour. 

This reminds me of a 
ghost at Walberswick 
church about which I was 
told some years ago by 
a lady who had once been 
a member of its choir. 

On choir-practice nights, members of the 
choir always entered the church by the vestry 
door, the other doors being locked. The 
church’s interior was still lit by paraffin lamps, 
and during choir-practice only those lamps 
hanging immediately over the choir-stalls were 
used. The rest of the building remained in 
gloom. During practice one evening, while the 
choir, seated in its stalls, listened to a few words 
from the vicar, who was interested in choral 
music, the church’s two big doors were heard by 
several, including the vicar himself, to open 
noisily. ‘‘Why, there’s Mr. ” (I forget the 
man’s name, and my informant may now be in 
Heaven, so let us refer to him as Mr. A.). ‘‘Why, 
there’s Mr. A. with a roll of paper in his hand,” 
said an astonished member of the choir. Every- 
one saw Mr. A. advance up the aisle from the 
direction of the supposedly locked doors. As he 
reached the circle of light cast by the lamp 
suspended between the choir-stalls and the 
church’s darkened interior, he suddenly de- 
flected, and disappeared through the door lead- 
ing to the belfry, then a gloomy place given over 
to old chests and hooting owls except during the 
brief intervals when the bell-ringers occupied it. 
Everyone wondered what Mr. A. could have 
been doing in the church at this hour. And 
imagine his passing within a few feet of the 
choir without uttering a word to anyone ! 

The vicar then sent three of its members to 
investigate matters. They returned a minute or 
two later to say that they could find no trace of 
Mr. A. on the belfry stairs, nor any sign of him 
in the belfry. The vicar, as convinced as any- 
body that he had seen Mr. A. leave by the 
belfry door, now went to see for himself. 
‘““Where are you, Mr. A.?”’ he shouted several 
times, but without receiving any reply. 

Since that night the choristers of Walbers- 
wick have been loath to express a disbelief in 
ghosts. 

If the church at Walberswick has its ghost, 
so also have the green by the Bell Inn and the 
road leading to the vicarage. They are said to 
be haunted by a strange creature, an exact 
description of which no one, as yet at any rate, 
has been able to give. ‘‘A coastguard coming 
up from the beach in the days when such people 
carried revolvers for protection against the 
violence of smugglers,’’ a correspondent in these 
parts wrote to me just before the war, ‘‘saw the 
strange thing in the dawn. As it crossed the 
road in front of him, he fired at it, but missed it. 
A friend of mine once saw it looking down at 
him in a sinister way from the window of an old 
shed demolished some years ago.” 

Haunted churches are numerous. There 
comes to mind as I write the old country church 
of Didling, in Sussex, where the voice of a 
phantom choir-boy is said sometimes to be 
heard. Not very long ago the rector, while alone 
one evening in his vestry, was surprised at hear- 
ing a boy singing a sacred melody in the dark 
church. He instantly made for the church and 
switched on the lights. But he found no 
one there. When he told one or two of his 
parishioners of this experience, he was informed 
that a phantom choir-boy did haunt the church, 
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3.—_THE “MAGIC” STONES ON THE GRAVE OF FARQUHAR SHAW, IN 


OLD BURYING-PLACE OF ROTHIEMURCHUS 


and might be heard from time to time singing 
snatches of an oratorio. 

Supposedly haunted churchyards are by no 
means uncommon. I recall in this connection 
the churchyard surrounding the ruined, roofless 
Auld Kirk at the Kirkton of Aberfoyle, Perth- 
shire, situated close to the old bridge arching 
the Avon Dubh, or Black River, as the upper 
reaches of the Forth are called in the Gaelic. 
Lying outside the kirk’s entrance are two mort- 
safes of solid iron (Fig. 2), grim reminders of 
resurrectionist days in Scotland, days when 
exhumations for purposes of surgical demonstra- 
tions were popular and profitable. Many a 
wraith is said to have been seen flitting through 
this kirkyard—even that of the Rev. Robert 
Kirk, one time minister of Aberfoyle. It was 
about the year 1691 that his reverence wrote 
that engaging work, The Secret Commonwealth 
of Elves, Faunes, and Faeries. The following 
year he himself was spirited away to Faeryland, 
whence, so far at all events, he has not returned ! 
Some years ago, when staying at Kirkton farm, 
quite close at hand, I made enquiries as to 
whether any of the local people had seen any- 
thing of him. One or two of the older natives 
told me that, in crossing the river by the bridge 
there, situated so near to the Faery Hillock 
where the minister used to commune with the 
Little Folk, they often felt that, although he 
remained invisible to them, he was riding upon 
their backs ! 

Another kirkyard supposed to be haunted 
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4.—THE BELL OF INSH, CHAINED TO 

A WINDOW-SILL IN THE PARISH 

CHURCH OF INSH, INVERNESS-SHIRE, 

“TO PREVENT IT FROM RETURNING 
TO ITS RIGHTFUL PLACE” 
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is that at Rothiemurchus, 
lying a few hundred yards 


from the Doune, the o!d 
home of the Grants of 
Rothiemurchus, in the 
heart of Inverness-shire. 
On a recumbent] grave- 
stone in this_ kirkyard 
rest five stones, each 


about 9 ins. in diameter, 
and shaped like a kebbuck 
—a round, Scotch cheese. 
A stone is set at each of 
the four corners; the fifth 
occupies the middle (Fig. 
3). The gravestone marks 
the burial-place of Far- 
quhar Shaw, the doughty 
warrior who commanded 
the Clan Chattan at the 
North Insh of Perth in 
1390, when the Davidsons 
suffered sore defeat, and 
who died in 1405. 

Tradition has it 
that these five stones 
appear and disappear with the rise and fall in 
the fortunes of the Rothiemurchus _lairds. 
Moreoever, it is said that they share with 
certain ancient Celtic bells, such as the Bell of 
Insh, now chained to a window in the church of 
Insh, not very far away (Fig. 4), the magical 
power of returning to their rightful place when 
removed either by devout or by sacrilegious 
hand. Misfortune, if not death itself, is be- 
lieved to overtake anybody tampering with 
them. 

Standing within a foot of one another in 
this same kirkyard are two stones somewhat 
similar in shape and size. One of these marks 
the grave of Robert Scroggie, footman to the 
Duchess ot Bedford, who for a time rented the 
Doune of Rothiemurchus from the Grants. 
Scroggie, according to the inscription on the 
stone, ‘‘was accidentally drowned while bath- 
ing in the Spey on the 15th October 1830 aged 
22 years.”’ (The Spey, I should add for the 
guidance of those unfamiliar with the geography 
of this locality, flows through Rothiemurchus, 
within cailing distance of the Doune.) Robert 
Latham, .a native of Staffordshire, and at one 
time footman to the Marchioness of Abercorn, 
lies buried beneath the other stone. He, too, 
was accidentally drowned while bathing in the 
Spey. This occurred in August, 1837, when he 
was but twenty-three. 

It is firmly believed in these parts that 
both footmen met untimely death because of 
their having meddled with one or more of the 
stones on Farquhar Shaw’s grave. One of them 
(it is thought that it may have been Scroggie) is 
said to have carried one of the stones down to 
the Spey, and to have pitched it in. The stone 
did not lie long in the river, however; by the 
following morning it was back in its proper 
place. And while bathing at the ford near the 
Doune less than a week later the offending 
footman was drowned. 

About twenty years ago the Doune of 
Rothiemurchus was converted into a _ hotel. 
While I was staying there in 1935, one of the 
country people told me of a baker in the neigh- 
bourhood who, when a choir-boy at the old 
church of Rothiemurchus, and in company 
with some other boys of his own age, took 
delight in removing these five stones from the 
recumbent slab upon which they may still be 
seen. This he did, as he maintained, in order to 
prove the absurdity of the belief that dire 
misfortune must necessarily overtake him who 
treats them contemptuously. Local history does 
not record whether the baker and his contem- 
poraries ultimately suffered for their behaviour; 
but it does record that, although they often hid 
the stones in all manner of places—in rabbit- 
burrows, for instance—by some means unex- 
plained, nay, inexplicable, they always found 
their way back 1o their age-long position in the 
kirkyard. 

The Doune of Rothiemurchus also has its 
ghost—its ghost as well as its brownie, who, in 
return for ‘“‘a cream-bowl duly set,’’ once 
attended so dutifully to his domestic tasks in 
the kitchen after everyone else had retired for 
the night. 
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THE PROPERTY OF 
MR. L. A. BARRETT 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


John Bryant Barrett, who purchased the estate 

in 1764, added the wings, fitting up in the south 

wing a private chapel and decorating it and his 

library in contemporary Gothic taste. His archi- 
tect was Stephen Wright 


ul SHE Caltons’ ownership of Milton, 

which had begun in 1546, came to an 

end in 1764 when the estate was bought 
by John Bryant Barrett from the three 
spinster sisters of Paul Calton, fourth of his 
name to inherit in direct succession. For a 
long time previously the property had been 
encumbered ; indeed the financial difficulties 
of the family seem to have gone back to the 
days of Paul the great-grandfather, whose 
house was described as “new built’ in 1688 
when he made a settlement on his son. There 
had been a mortgage on the property since 
1723, the year in which Paul III married the 
daughter of Admiral Benbow. When Paul IV 
died in 1752, he was living at Hampstead and 
the house appears to have been in the occu- 
pation of his sisters. 

With the purchase of the estate by 
Bryant Barrett a fresh chapter in the history 
of Milton opens. The new owner, a well-to-do 
London merchant with interests in the lace 
trade, was a devout Catholic. Papists were 
still technically debarred from purchasing 
land, and it was doubtless for that reason that 
the transaction was negotiated by his brother, 
Isaac, acting as his trustee. In the charming 
conversation piece that hangs in the library 
(Fig. 5) he is painted with his first wife, Mary; 
the third figure in the group is probably his 
brother-in-law, John Belson of Brill, to whom 
he was devotedly attached. There are pre- 
served in the house many letters written by 
Barrett to his friend when abroad, in some of 
which there are references to the saintly 





2.—THE CHAPEL, COMPLETED IN 1772. 
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MILTON, 


BERKSHIRE— | 


1.—THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE HOUSE, SHOWING THE WING CONTAINING THE 
CHAPEL AND LIBRARY, ADDED IN 1765 


Richard Challoner, much beloved and revered 
by both men. As Vicar Apostolic of the 
London District, holding the titular 
bishopric of Debra, Challoner had charge of 
ten counties and of the Channel Islands as 
well; Berkshire was one of his counties, and 
from time to time he visited the Barretts at 
Milton, saying Mass in the chapel, where are 
still kept the missal, chalice and simple vest- 
ments that he used. When Challoner died in 
1781 in his 90th year, Barrett made an earnest 
request that the body of the bishop should be 
buried in his family vault at Milton. As lord 
of the manor, Barrett, though a Papist, had 
rights of burial in the parish church, and so 
it came about that for over a century and a 
half an Anglican church sheltered the Bishop’s 
bones. The rector of Milton made the follow- 
ing entry in the parish register (January 22, 
1781): “Buried Rev’ D* Rich* Chaloner, a 





“GOTHICK” DECORATION AND MEDIAZVAL GLASS 


Popish Preist and Titular Bishop of London 
and Salisbury, a very pious and good Man 
of great Learning and extensive Abilities.” 
Two years ago his remains were translated 
to a shrine in Westminster Cathedral. 

As soon as he had acquired Milton, 
Barrett set about enlarging the house and 
bringing it up to date. The building which he 
found was a tall, square house with three main 
storeys as well as basement and attic, a brick 
version of a type associated with John Webb 
and exemplified by Thorpe Hall and Ashdown 
House. It was shown last week that it was 
probably erected by the first of the four Paul 
Caltons during the later years of Charles II’s 
reign. Barrett’s additions consist of balanc- 
ing two-storey blocks attached to the north 
and south sides, and also a long outbuilding, 
kitchen, laundry!and brewhouse, projecting 
northward and incorporating or re-using 
earlier brickwork. 

The wings both in de- 
sign and materials were 
made to accord with the 
main block; some of the 
plaster ornaments were 
reproduced, notably the 
curious tooth-like quoins 
above the ground storey, 
and the horizontal band 
below the first-floor win- 
dows was carried on round 
the wings, tying them in 
to the main building (Fig. 
1). Pairs of niches and 
plain pilasters appear on 
the east ends of each block; 
the west ends are three- 
sided, with a blank wall 
containing chimney-flues 
in the middle side of the 
three, an arrangement that 
gives a pleasant though un- 
usual effect in the rooms 
concerned, where the fire- 
place stands, as it were, in 
a bay window. The wings, 
in spite of the care be- 
stowed on their design, un- 
doubtedly detract from the 
effect of the original house, 
which must have been im- 
pressive in its height and 
symmetry; moreover, the 
pilasters, which adorned 
the sides as well as the 
front of the building, were 
all but lost to sight—not 


3.—GOTHIC CARVING IN 
THE LIBRARY 


entirely, however, because 
the parts not covered were 
left undisturbed, as can be 
seen in Fig. 1, showing the 
south wing, which contains 
the library and chapel. 
Bryant Barrett’s mem- 
orandum book, in which he 
kept a meticulous record of 
what he did to the house 
and estate, and his accounts 
covering the alterations and 
additions were re-dis- 
covered only after this 
article had been written, 
and have been generously 
made available for some 
extracts to be given. 
Barrett noted that he 
“began the Repairs and 
Buildings Decem. 11, 1764.”’ 
The work went on until 
1769, but the chapel was 
not finished until Christmas 
1772, and he “had it 
Blessd August 15, 177%, in 
Honour of the Blessed 
Virgin.” His architect, 
whom he describes as ‘‘ Sur- 
veyor,”’ was Stephen Wright 
“of the Board of Works’’; 
the mason was “‘ Mr. Morris 
of London.”’ StephenWright 
was a protégé of the Duke of 
Newcastle and is best known 
for his Georgian front to the 
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4.—BRYANT 


BARRETT’S GOTHIC LIBRARY 
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old University Library at Cambridge, now the Schools; he was 
also the Duke’s architect at Clumber. In collaboration with 
Robert Morris, who was the author of several books on archi- 
tecture, he built White Lodge in Richmond Park, and it is 
interesting to find the two men associated again over this 
work at Milton. Wright’s bill “for Drawing Plans, Measure- 
ing, Adjusting Workmens Bills &c” amounted to £195 IIs. 
The carpenter was a Mr. Moss (also spelt Morse), the brick- 
layer William Hobson; the carver, Richard Lawrence, and the 
plasterer, Thomas White, were both London men. A record 
was kept of the number of bricks purchased, amounting to 
over 700,000 in all. 

The sober Georgian exterior of the wings leaves one 
totally unprepared for the Gothic treatment which the library 
and chapel received. Wright has not hitherto been known to 
have produced Gothic designs, but by the 1760s there were 
many architects ready and able to devise something “in the 
Gothick taste’’ when its use was thought appropriate: 
Sanderson Miller and Horace Walpole and his Strawberry Hill 
“Committee” had by this time established a vogue. In some 
respects the work at Milton reminds one of the Gothic Rococo 
(as it has been aptly described) of Shobdon Church, Hereford- 
shire, for the design of which Wright might be advanced as 
another candidate. That Wright was responsible for the fitting 
up of the chapel is proved by a further payment to him of £31 
in 1773 over its “finishing.”” A new plasterer, one Clarke, ap- 
pears, and Kelsey and West replace Moss as the carpenters. 

The library is a charming room, the white woodwork 
standing out against pale-rose-coloured walls (Fig. 3). ‘‘ Built- 














6.—IN THE CHINESE BEDROOM 











7.—DRESSING-ROOM DECORATED WITH CHINESE WALLPAPER 








5.—BRYANT BARRETT AND HIS FIRST WIFE, MARY BELSON, 


IN A CONVERSATION PIECE 


in’”’ bookcases are ranged at intervals as Gothic features, 
some of them now serving as effective frames for the 
display of china in place of Bryant Barrett’s books. Book- 
cases and windows are both given crocketed ogee heads 
and these of the windows break out into stalactitic forms 
(Fig. 3). The craftsmanship is admirable; a spirit light 
and fanciful without being fantastic plays over the work; 
one may note particularly the Gothic version of a cornice. 
The fireplace is partly white marble and party carved 
wood. Like the bookcases and the windows, it is adorned 
with clustered columns and they re-appear flanking the 
chapel doorway (Fig. 11). Clustered columns with crock- 
eted ogee arches are a feature of the church at Shobdon. 
A little sitting-room lies west of the library, but on 
the first floor the plan is reversed and the chapel, which 
might have been correctly orientated, extends to the west 
end of the wing and the three-sided bay provides a recess 
for the altar (Fig. 2). Windows and doorways are given 
ogee heads, and a curious form of interlacing panelling 
covers the wall spaces. The ceiling with its ribbed com- 
partments and pendants shows a certain vagueness in its 
inspiration. The altar rail has normal Georgian balus- 
ters, but the benches are adorned with cusps and pierced 
with quatrefoils, and again one is reminded of Shobdon 
and its Gothic pews. This appears to have been the first 
Gothic Revival chapel to have been built by a Catholic, 
and the sezcento pictures of religious subjects hanging on 
the walls look quite at home in their setting. The three 
side windows are filled with Flemish glass portraying the 
Incredulity of St. Thomas (middle) and scenes 
from the life of St. Julian the Hospitaller (left 
and right). Little roundels in the head of one 
window ask prayers for the souls of Bryant 
Barrett’s mother, his first wife, Mary, and his 
brother-in-law, John Belson. The two windows 
behind the altar contain panels of late 14th- 
century glass originally in Steventon Church. 
All the glass has recently been releaded and 
skilfully rearranged by Miss Joan Howson. 
Several of the rooms in the main block 
were redecorated by Bryant Barrett. Oppo- 
site the foot of the staircase is the dining- 
room, with windows looking west over the 
garden. This room was handsomely panelled 
in the normal Georgian taste, and given a 
chimney-piece with an overmantel prettily 
carved by Lawrence and framing a sea-piece 
possibly by the younger Van de Velde (Fig. 12). 
The side wall to the left of the fireplace is archi- 
tecturally treated with a pair of elliptical side- 
board recesses under segmental arches and 
provided with marble slabs (Fig. 10). In 
several of the bedrooms there are chimney- 
pieces of the period, designed with more 
freedom and fancy than was usual at the time. 








Fic. 6 shows one incorporating a circular 
mirror. This bedroom, on the east side of the 
house, has a lovely Chinese wallpaper in a 
good state of preservation. The ground is 
bu‘f, against which the bright hues of flowers 
and foliage and the plumage of gaily coloured 
birds—parrots, peacocks, ducks, birds of 
paradise—stand out with brilliant effect. 
The adjoining dressing-room (Fig. 7) also has 
strips of this paper adorning its walls above 
the dado. 

The position of this room is in the 
wing at the east end of the chapel, and the 
door on the right leads to a staircase going 
up to a gallery, from which you can look down 
into the chapel through an opening in the 
panelling. By making a closet with a corres- 
ponding door in the left-hand corner of the 
room, a little recess was secured and this is 
framed in an ogee opening (an aftertaste of the 
Gothic elsewhere in the wing) and is provided 
with shelves on either side of the window. 
It is in little details such as this that one 
senses the personal interest of Bryant Barrett 
in the work for which he was responsible. 

Very little of the original decoration 
remains apart from the staircase and the 
drawing-room ceiling illustrated a week ago. 
The chimney-piece in the drawing-room (Fig. 
9) is not original to the house but was brought 
from Gunnersbury Park early in the 19th 
century. That house, built in 1663 from the 
designs of John Webb, subsequently became 
the home of Princess Amelia; it was pulled’ 
down in 1800, after being bought by a specu- 
lator. The fireplace, of white and Siena 
marbles, dates from the early years of George 
III’s reign and may well have been put in 
when the house was done up for the Princess ; 
it frames a handsome steel grate a decade or 
two later. 

The carved wood overmantel appears 
to be of the second half of the 17th 
century; at least the form of broken pediment 
and the carving of swags and drops and the 
cherub’s head all point to that period, 
although the frame of the picture might be 
mid-Georgian. The picture (which has been 
enlarged to fit the panel) is a charming little 
17th-century Dutch painting of children, the 


10.—AN ALCOVE IN THE DINING-ROOM. 
(Right) 12.—THE DINING-ROOM CHIMNEY-PIECE, circa 1765: CARVING BY RICHARD LAWRENCE 
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CHIMNEY-PIECE IN A BEDROOM, circa 1680. (Right) 9.—THE 
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8. 
, ROOM CHIMNEY-PIECE, ORIGINALLY AT GUNNERSBURY PARK 


two younger ones seated in a lovely Baroque 
goat carriage. In an inventory of 1766 it is 
described as ‘‘a Picture of Children and Goats 
by Teniers.”’ 

The other chimney-piece (Fig. 8) has 
always been in the house, although it was 
probably not always in its present position, 
a second-floor bedroom, for which it appears 
disproportionately elaborate. It may have 
been moved up from one of the ground-floor 
rooms redecorated by Bryant Barrett, and the 
upper stage is likely to have been cut down 
in the process. Two seated ladies, generously 
proportioned as ladies carrying cornucopias 
should be, join hands behind an elaborate 
cartouche on which perhaps was originally 





(Middle) 11.—18th-CENTURY GOTHIC: 


painted the Calton shield. It may be noted 
that the same type of capital with festoons 
depending from the volutes is used on the 
exterior of the house. The whole chimney- 
piece is of white-painted wood and the 
carving characteristic of Charles II’s reign 

Bryant Barrett’s second wife, an Eyston 
of Drayton, bore him a large family, and 
their eldest son, John Richard Barrett, 
succeeded in 1790. The present owner, Mr. 
L. A. Barrett, is his grandson. Since the 
war Mr. Barrett has not lived in the manor 
house, which is now the home of his sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Florence Barrett, and his neice 
and her husband, Surgeon-Commander and 
Mrs. E. J. Mockler. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE CHAPEL. 
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MANSION HOUSE SILVER 


By W. W. WATTS 


HE rich collection of silver at the Mansion 
House has grown from the excellent cus- 
tom of presenting plate to the Lord Mayor 
for his use and that of his successors. From the 
day when Richard III, in 1484, made a gift of 
a gold cup and cover enriched with pearls and 
other precious stones there has been an almost 
continuous succession of handsome gifts. Unfor- 
tunately, as with many of the City Companies’ 
treasures, change of taste’ has over and over 
again meant the melting down of older pieces; 
or, what was more excusable, plate has become 
so worn out through frequent use at many 
functions that it has had to be disposed of or 
refashioned. Richard III’s gift has long since 
disappeared, nobody knows how or when; other 
splendid gifts of the reign of Henry VIII no 
longer exist. 

In the reign of Elizabeth Lady North gave, 
in 1567, ‘‘a very goodly greate bason and ewer,” 
the splendour of which may be visualised from 
examples of the period w hich still remain. Lady 
North’s gift survived in its original form until 

1721, when it was melted down ‘and refashioned 
by the well-known silversmith Benjamin Pyne. 
The basin is engraved with her arms; the ewer, 
of the then prevalent helmet shape (Fig. 1), is 
a handsome vessel of bold outline, the lower 
part enriched with applied “‘cut-card”’ orna- 
ment in Louis XIV style, and is engraved with 
the City arms. Two other ewers and basins were 
produced at the same time (Fig. 3). They are 
large and capacious, the ewer pear-shaped and 
decorated with the same kind of ornament as 
the basin; each is engraved with the City arms. 
Another piece of plate recalls the gift of Robert 
Christopher in 1580 : his ‘‘ bolle whyte & cover 
of sylver all guylte”’ was in 1662 refashioned as 
being ‘‘out of fashion battered & unhandsome 
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for service,’’ and now is seen 

in a standing cup and cover 

(Fig. 2) with a baluster stem 
and matted bowl engraved 
with the City arms—a typical 
piece of the time of the 
Commonwealth and the open- 
ing years of Charles II’s 
reign. 

Three somewhat ordin- 
ary tankards (Fig. 4), which 
bear the hall-marks for 1731, 
are each engraved ‘The 
Gift of Bevis Bullmer.”’ They 
represent the great standing 
cup and cover presented by 
Bevis Bullmer in 1594. Con- 
siderable interest attaches to 
this gift, as the silver of which 
it was made “‘grewe at Come 
Marten in ye Countie of Devon 
and was taken owte of the 
earth sithence ye first of 
Auguste laste.’’ So runs the 
original entry of the gift, 
calling attention to a silver 
mine in Devon. It is to be 
hoped that the original silver 
was retained when the cup 
was melted down and made 
into ‘“‘small potts” in 1643 
and refashioned in 1731. A 
record of Bullmer’s gift to- 
gether with a note on the 
Combe Martin mine is given 
by Thomas Westcote in A 
View of Devonshire in 
MDCXXX, with a pedigree of 
most of its gentry, in which he 
writes as follows: ‘‘ This town 
hath been rich and famous for 
her silver mines; of the first 
finding and working whereof 
there are no certain records 
remaining. In the time of 
Edward I, they were wrought; 
but in the tumultuous reign of 
his son they might chance to be 
forgotten, until Edward III, who, in his French 
conquest, made good use of them; and so did 
Henry V.... / And lately in our age, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, there was found a new lode in 
the lands of Richard Roberts, gentleman; first 
begun to be wrought by Adrian Gilbert, Esquire, 
and after by Sir Bevois Bulmer, knight ; by whose 


(Left) 2.— 
FROM THE ORIGINAL 


OF 1580. 


1.—LADY NORTH’S EWER AS REFASHIONED IN 1721. 
From the original presented to the Lord Mayor of London of 1567 


mineral skill great quantity of silver was landed 
and refined. . . . He gave also another (cup), 
with a cover, to the honourable Sir Richard 
Martin, knight, Lord Mayor of the city of 
London, to continue to the said city for ever: 
it weigheth 137 ounces, fine, better than sterling; 
on which these verses are yet to be seen :— 


ROBERT CHRISTOPHER’S CUP AND COVER AS REFASHIONED IN 1662 
(Above) 3.—BASIN AND EWER OF 1721 
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4.—THE BEVIS BULLMER TANKARDS. They were made in 1731 from the great standing cup and cover presented in 1594 


When water-works in Broaken-wharf 
At first erected were, 
And Beavis Bulmer with his art 
The waters gan to rear, 
Disposed I, in earth did lye 
Since all beginnings old. 
In place call’d Combe, where Martin long 
Had hid me in his mould, 
I did no service on the earth, 
Nor no man set me free, 
Till Bulmer by his skill and charge 
Did form me thus to be. 
“Anno nostrae vedemptionis 1593. Reginae Vir- 
ginis 35. Richardo Martino Militi, iterum Majori 
sive vice-secunda civitatis London.” 

Such valuable information causes us to 
wender whether other silver mines existed in 
England, especially in view of the enormous 
number of silver vessels produced in medieval 
and Tudor times, 

A typical piece of its period is the great 
silver punch-bowl of 1699 (Fig. 5). It is of the 
form known as the Monteith. The rim, which 
is not removable, is of scalloped outline streng- 
thened with scrolls between each pair of which 
is a winged cherub head; the remaining surface 
of the rim is decorated with conventional orna- 
ment hammered in slight relief but giving the 


effect of ‘‘cut-card’”’ work. The lower part of 
the bowl is enriched with vertical flutings broken 
by a shield bearing the City arms; two handles 
hang from lion masks. 

Of unique importance is the tall standing 
salt-cellar (Fig. 6). It represents the latest sur- 
vival of the ceremonial salt-cellar which had 
occupied a prominent position on the dining- 
table from medieval days down to the time of 
Charles II. Early examples are to be found in 
the Oxford and Cambridge colleges. The Queen 
Elizabeth salt-cellar in the Tower of London 
shows the Tudor shape, of which many examples 
exist. The Charles II version with its projecting 
scrolls on the upper surface may be found in 
plain form in several City Companies or in 
elaborate representation in several sumptuous 
pieces at the Tower of London. But the Mansion 
House salt-cellar is half a century later and may 
claim to be unique. .It stands ten inches high, 
on four dolphins con- 
nected by an inner ring 
supporting a bowl with 
applied vertical ornament 
of scrolls, rosettes, and 
other devices. From the 
upper part project four 
upright double _ scrolls 


5.—MONTEITH PUNCH-BOWL OF 1699. (Right) 6—SALT-CELLAR 
GIVEN BY THOMAS CARBONNEL IN 1741 


with female head terminations for support- 
ing a napkin thrown over the sailt-cellar. It 
was the work of a celebrated silversmith, 
Augustin Courtauld, and was made some years 
before its presentation in 1741. An engraved 
inscription records the gift : “‘ Thomas Carbonnel 
gives this Salt to William Dormer Esq. the 
present Sword Bearer and to his Successors for 
the Use at the Lord Mayor’s 1741.” 

Other handsome pieces of plate are the 
Oliver cup, which dates from 1772, and the 
Singleton cup of 1741. But the great treasure 
at the Mansion House includes many more of 
great beauty and value. For centuries there has 
been a continuous flow of gifts of silver plate; 
and that its importance was fully appreciated 
is shown by the fact that it was borrowed for 
use at Westminster Hall in connection with the 
coronation festivities of James II in 1685 and 
of William and Mary in 1689. 
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CHRISTMAS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


me TICK a bit o’ Christmas in ’em,” said Sam 
~ Weller, as he laid the mince pies out on 
the table, and as this article appears 
on Christmas Eve, it seems clear that I ought 
to follow that bright example. As a rule there 
is not a great deal of golf played on Christmas 
Day itself, but since this year it falls on a Satur- 
day, I imagine that a good many golfers will not 
lightly forgo their weekly game, which makes 
my duty the more imperative. With a view to 
performing it I have been searching through 
an ancient diary of mine to see if some Christ- 
mas game of my own would give me the start 
I wanted, but I have drawn blank. I have 
certain shameful recollections of withdrawing 
from the festive circle to practise putting on the 
floor in a misanthropic, manner; I seem to 
remember a few gloomy mashie shots on the 
lawn, but of a round the diary holds no record. 
The nearest approach to it comes in entries of 
two games played on Christmas Eve in years 
long ago, and neither of them, I must admit, 
has quite the genuine flavour such as Mr. 
Scrooge’s friend, the ghost of Christmas Present, 
sprinkled from his torch. 


The first says, ‘‘ Played fourteen holes in a 
thick fog,’’ and then adds “found the course 
better than I expected.” The postscript seems 
to show something of the right Yuletide spirit, 
but then I do not now remember exactly how 
bad I expected the course to be. It was then 
new and very muddy, so probably my hopes had 
not been high. The second entry is: ‘‘ Played 
pretty well in a very strong, cold wind.” That 
at least seems to be making the best of a rather 
bad job. It suggests that the getting home 
afterwards to the crackling fire and the jam for 
tea was the most cheering part of the day’s 
entertainments; but there really is not anything 
notably Christmassy about it. So I must do my 
best to imagine the ideal game for December 25. 


** * 


It is worth remembering, to begin with, the 
difference between the two traditional adjec- 
tives that apply to Christmas and the New 
Year respectively. The one is merry and the 
other is happy, and there is a world of difference 
between them. It would be impossible to have 
too many happy rounds of golf, but it is really 
appalling to imagine a large number of merry 
ones with much pulling of legs and slapping of 
backs. Golf is not, and ought not to be, save 
on rare occasions, a positively merry game, but 
Christmas Day may well be one of those occa- 
sions. I am almost inclined to think by way of 
example that a frosty day would not be 
inacceptable. Usually golf on a ground frozen 
hard is a miserable business, but circumstances 
alter cases, and on Christmas Day we ought to 
be in a frame of mind to appreciate its eccen- 
tricities. There is always something undeniably 
amusing in seeing our enemy’s ball, pitched 
beautifully on to the green, taking one enormous 
bound into untold horrors beyond it, and on this 
one day we might even be amused at the same 
fate befalling our own. On normal occasions 
there are few things more testing to the temper 
than the spectacle of that enemy’s ball, which 
has been hit hard on the top, taking off per- 
fectly just short of the bunker to lie dead at the 
hole side, but given the right frame of mind 
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there is good fun to be had from deliberate 
bunker-jumping. And then do not let us forget 
the relatively magnificent length of our drives 
which will almost certainly be produced by 
iron-hard ground. Even on a less festal day 
we cannot resist the belief that the frost 
does not wholly account for it. Surely there is 
an indefinable something, not to be put into 
words, yet clearly to be felt in our swing, which 
causes the ball to go such prodigious distances. 
On Christmas Day we can join in a conspiracy 
of credulity, so that we not only believe we are 
going to drive a little further for evermore, but 
even extend that belief to the driving of our 
jovial companions. As to the putting, nobody 
could be too particular on Christmas Day, 
and sometimes the ball, rattling along the 
ground with the sound of a billiard ball on an 
ancient table in the village club, does miracu- 
lously hole itself out from far away. 


* * * 


Very well, then, we are agreed on a frosty 
day, of course with bright sunshine, which makes 
us feel brisk and vigorous, and gives us a relish 
for the turkey and plum pudding. Already I 
hear in imagination the sound of our footsteps 
ringing out on the road—let us have no enervat- 
ing cars to transport us !—as we come marching 
home full of virtue and good appetite. The next 
thing to be considered is the form of the game 
to be played. Surely it must not be a single. 
That would on such a day be positively anti- 


social. Scrooge might have played a dreary 
single against Jacob Marley, that is to 


say, before his conversion. After it, he would 
have welcomed every complete stranger he met, 
saying that the more players the merrier, and 
that an eight-ball foursome would be the very 
thing. That would perhaps be going too far, 
but a foursome certainly seems indicated as a 
more companionable game, and if people prefer 
to play four balls, I think they are wrong, but 


this is no occasion for being pedantic and criti«al., 
On one point only do I feel very strongly. Chr st- 
mas Day this year falls on a Saturday, and on 
Saturday there are sometimes monthly medals. 
On this very particular Saturday there shoulc be 
none. Procul, O procul este, profani ! The man 
who keeps a score on a horrid little card on 
Christmas Day is as bad as the unconverted 
Scrooge, who beguiled the evening on Christmas 
Eve by reading his bankers-book. Card and 
pencil and merriment cannot live together. 


* * * 


The thought of Christmas obviously brings 
with it that of Christmas trees, and that in turn 
suggests to my mind one particular row of fir 
trees on a golf course, the long, magnetic line of 
them at Worlington. The next transition of 
thought is inevitable, namely to a one-club 
match. What could be merrier or more entirely 
suitable to our purpose? Needless to say, I do 
not mean a match between two golfers armed 
with a single club apiece, though that would not 
be amiss. I am thinking of the game between two 
sides of four or five players each armed with a 
particular club, who must play their strokes in 
strict rotation. Nothing could surely be more 
redolent of the Yuletide spirit than the sight of 
the poor man armed with a driver, and his best 
and most treasured driver at that, trying to 
extract the ball from under the frozen bank of 
a bunker. If this game is scarcely solid enough 
to make a whole Christmas meal it would at 
least make the perfect dessert. It was said of 
Mr. Scrooge that ‘‘he knew how to keep Christ- 
mas well, if any man alive possessed the know- 
ledge,’”’ and I have made these tentative pro- 
posals on how to keep a golfing Christmas well. 
I cannot undertake to follow my own advice, 
but I solemnly promise that unless it is actually 
snowing, I will play those traditional mashie 
shots up and down the lawn before sinking into 
a post-prandial slumber. 


CEREMONY OF THE SHEPHERDS 


By T. KERR RITCHIE 


Baux-en-Provence, in the Middle Ages a 

fortified town, the home of the troubadours 
and the scene of many battles, sleeps forgotten 
and almost deserted on its limestone crags in 
the foothills of the Alps east of Avignon. But 
this is Christmas Eve, the night of the Messe 
des Bergers, when shepherds and shepherdesses 
from miles around gather to commemorate the 
journey of the first shepherds to the table in 
Bethlehem, in a ritual that can be traced back 
to the 15th century and is probably older still. 
All day the treacherous snowbound roads have 
been dotted with people making their way up the 
mountain and through the Col d’Enfer—Hell Pass 
—to this strange dead world of ruined houses 
and crumbling fortifications. All day the ruined 
palace of the Manvilles, once lords of the manor, 
has stared blankly under its carved lintels at 
the strangers thronging the narrow twisting 
streets. Now in the moonlight the shepherds 
come in singing, past the white bauxite quarries 
of the town which long ago gave the mineral its 
name; and boys wave electric torches on the 
roads to warn the sightseers’ cars of a 400-ft. 
drop into eternity. 

In the church the seats have been removed 
to make room for the expected crowd; and in 
the empty space a huge ram wanders, followed 
about by a small bleating, puzzled lamb. This 
ram has taken part in the ceremony for the last 
seven years. Never shorn, he is much sought 
after as a stud animal, being regarded as sacred, 
and the bringer of fertility and good fortune to 
the flocks. 

In a side-chapel, carved, like half the 
church, from the solid rock, a group of shepherds 
are decorating a miniature cart with candles and 
evergreens. All their faces have that wise and 
tender look that one expects shepherds to have. 
One of them gently leads up the ram from the 
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church interior, and they harness it with scarlet 
ribbons to the little cart, inside which, the lamb 
is laid placidly chewing a piece of straw. 

As the clock strikes the quarter before 12, 
the doors are opened and the crowd surges in, 
A choir of shepherdesses in traditional dress 
begins a carol, accompanied by pipe and drum. 
They sing in the old Provengal dialect, but I can 
follow the words in a rough French translation 
thoughtfully provided by M. le curé. 


To-night our neighbours 
Were holding a féte. 
With their tambourines 
They gave me a headache. 
With shouts of joy 

They van over the fields, 
But I was angry 

And could not sleep. 


As you may believe, 

I got up and dressed 

And went out to see 

What was going on. 

As I went on my way, 

I met Justine, 

And said, ‘Tell me, neighbour, 
“‘What is all this to-do ?” 


She began to laugh, 

And then she told me. 

She said a Fair Boy 

Had taken our nature, 

To pay the ransom 

Of every creature. 

When I heard this, 

I was filled with joy, 

And van to the place 

As fast as a partridge. 

Midnight strikes. There is a stir of expecta 
tion, followed by a sudden hush as the priest 

















And worship in this mystery 
A God supreme in majesty, 
Yet clothed in our humanity, 
And born of a Virgin Mother. 


But these Provengal shepherds, cautious 
French peasants, are by no means prepared to 
take miracles for granted. From the little side- 
chapel, where the lamb is with its cortége, a 
gruff bass voice answers the angel :— 


Do you take me for a fool 
That you talk to me like this ? 
I am poor, but a good chap, 
And I come of worthy stock. 


Long ago my great-great-grandsire 


Was the Mayor of this village. 
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rs, attended by his acolytes. From behind 
high altar the clear voice of the angel rings 
telling the old tidings that are always new:— 
Shepherds, leave your fathers’ fields 


The angel’s voice is heard again :-— 
By the power of the Holy Spirit, 
This mighty work is done. 

This Child, skilled in all things, 
Powerful, kind and wise, 

Is he whom Isaiah foretold. 

Go then and pay him homage ! 

The shepherd replies :— 

If that is so, I will go at once, 
Playing on my pipe. 

I will put on my linen shirt 

And my cloak of woollen serge. 

A cask of milk and another of wine, 
To refresh us on the road. 

To which the angel replies :— 

Oh go and see, charming shepherd, 
See the thing your heart desires. 
Go, go with a light step 

To the God in whom all breathe. 


1948 


The pipe and tabor music ceases. 
lamb and its accompanying escort of shepherds 
and shepherdesses enter through the main door 
of the church. The choir chants anew while the 
oldest shepherd picks up the lamb and carries it 
up the aisle to the altar, where he kneels and 
kisses the sacred image. One by one shepherds 
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and shepherdesses in turn carry the lamb to the 


altar. 


Everybody watches in 
that vividly recalls a Judean stable nearly two 
thousand years ago. 

Finally the youngest shepherdess bears off 
the lamb. The ceremony is ending. The choir 
sing like angels. 
plaintive bleat. The congregation file out joy- 
fully in a buzz of animated conversation, like 
the shepherds of old, who “‘returned glorifying 
and praising God.” 


silence a scene 


The lamb joins in with its 


CORRESPONDENCE 


REACTION TO THE 
PLANNING ACT 


IR,—With reference to the leading 

article in your issue of November 26 
about the Town and Country Planning 
Act, Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve’s 
pained surprise at the attitude of the 
general public to this Act is either 
naive or disingenuous. Does he expect 
them to welcome an Act that takes 
away a right from them, and to co- 
operate enthusiastically in its work- 
ing? Apart from this, the Act and its 
satellite orders and regulations form 
a new branch of law whose intricacy 
will be seen to rival that of the Rent 
Acts or even the Income Tax or 
Finance Acts. 

No, Sir, the general public does 
not like the Act. It is cramped, 
restricted, thwarted and forbidden in 
its use of property and does not know 
what it may or may not do. A pleasant 
state of affairs possibly for the civil 
servants enforcing the Act, but not for 
property owners, large or small.— 
J. W. G. HEAvEN, The White House, 
Langford, near Bristol. 


THE THREAT TO 
FIELD SPORTS 


Sir,—It is a relief to read in your issue 
of December 10 a plea for hunting on 
the only sound ground (1) that foxes 
must be killed, (2) that hunting is the 
least piiaful way. In the Lake Dis- 
trict 1,000 foxes must be _ killed 
annually if sheep, and sheep-farmers, 
are to survive : and hunting is the only 
way. Some do not know that a fox 
will kill ten lambs to eat only one; 
and after the neglect of hunting in 
1933-40 one farm lost in April 300 
lambs. The hunt went out (on foot, 
remember), and got 8 foxes in one day; 
and the losses ceased. 

If the debate were between the 
pleasure of unnecessary hunters and 
innocuous foxes, the fox would have it. 
Bat the warfare in Nature exists (how- 
ever perplexing and tragic) and man 
cannot be neutral, for neutrality is 
already a choice in favour of the 
strongest, and of a return to the State 
of Nature, that state ‘‘of warre of all 
against all, another life of man solitary 
poore, nasty, brutish, and short’, 
when there was no farming—but only 
hunting.—DELMAR BANNER, The 
Bield, Little Langdale, Ambleside, 
Westmorland. 


RESTORING AN OLD 
WINDMILL 


Sir,—Your readers may be interested 
in the following details of what has 
been done by local enterprise to 
restore the old smock mill at Up- 
minster, Essex, with a view to getting 
it into production again. 

Fortunately, the mill has stood 
up well to its 150 years of life, and 
both foundations and structure are in 
fairly good condition. Even so, it was 
beginning to show signs of its neglect, 
and the first object of the committee 
formed for its restoration has been to 


make it weatherproof before the 
winter sets in. So far, work has been 
concentrated principally on the cap. 
The old paint, both inside and out, was 
scaled off, and the timbers repainted 
with four coats of white paint; the 
joints have been releaded; new board- 
ing has been fitted into the front, and 
the overhanging roof has been ex- 
tended over it to prevent the rain 
coming in. A complete new set of 
blades has been made for the fantail. 

Inside, the whole of the machinery 
has been examined and reconditioned, 
and a test run recently proved that it 
is in satisfactory working condition. A 
conveyor has also been fitted, replacing 
the old method of manual handling. 
By this means the grain leaving the 
stones is fed into the dressing machine 
and from there automatically into the 
bags. 

Some of the woodwork has been 
attacked by beetle and this will have 
to be treated. Painting has already 
started on the outside, as can be seen 


from the accompanying photograph, 
but little has yet been attempted on 
the inside walls. The floor boarding, 
too, needs attention, the windows at 
present let in the rain, and the plat- 
forms need repairing. 

The chief problem, however, is the 
sails. These have been mounted on 
ball *bearings—the toughest job yet 
undertaken by the volunteer workers; 
the shutters, previously fixed, have 
been opened, and the complete frame- 
work has been overhauled. They are 
not satisfactory, however, and even- 
tually they will have to be replaced. 

The windmill committee have 
been fortunate in the support they 
have received from the Essex County 
Council, the owners of the mill. The 
Council acquired it in 1937 to save it 
from demolition, and were the first to 
use their powers relating to windmills 
under the Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1932. Now they are to lease it 
to the Upminster Windmill Commit- 
tee. They are backing up the 
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THE MILL AT UPMINSTER, ESSEX, IN PROCESS OF 
RESTORATION 
See letter: Restoring an Old Windmill 


Committee’s appeal for funds with a 
promise of £1 for every £1 subscribed, 
up to the first £100.—H. FrizzeELt, 
Chairman, Upminster Windmill 
Committee, 26, Highview Gardens, 
Upminster, Essex. 


THE SITE OF BAGNIGGE 
WELLS 

S1r,—The site of Bagnigge Wells, 
referred to in your issues of October 29, 
November, 19 and December 3, can be 
clearly seen in the plan at p. 409 of 
Sir Walter Besant’s London North of 
the Thames (1911). 

This plan shows the neighbour- 
hood in 1800, and makes it clear 
that to reach Bagnigge Wells from 
Central London one would _pro- 
ceed northwards up Grays Inn Road 
(then called Grays Inn Lane), turning 
to the right just past Guilford Street, 
and passing between the Blue Lion 
Inn and St. Andrew’s Burying Ground, 
whence a footpath led one in a north- 
easterly direction to Bagnigge Wells. 
The plan also shows Bagnigge Place, 
a house on the right of the road a little 
way due north of Bagnigge Wells, 
and one tile kiln to the north-west of 
the Wells (not two, as depicted in the 
print illustrated in your issue of 
December 3). On p. 501 of the same 
publication is a picture of Nell 
Gwynne’s house at Bagnigge Wells in 
1844. 

Other books containing pictures 
or descriptions of Bagnigge Wells 
which clear up many of the points 
raised by your correspondents are 
William Howitt’s Northern Heights of 
London (1869) ; London Past and Present 
(1891); Philip Norman’s London Signs 
and Inscriptions (1893) ; George Clinch’s 
Marylebone and St. Pancras (1890); 
and A. S. Foord’s Springs, Streams, 
and Spas of London (1910).—W. 
HOLDEN, 32, Southwick Street, W.2. 


THE PHOENIX BREWERY 


Si1r,—With reference to your illustra- 
tion (December 3) of an old print 
showing the Fleet near Bagnigge 
Wells your correspondent mentions 
the square tower of Middleton church 


and the New River head. These 
cannot, of course, be seen in the 
view depicted, as they would of 


necessity from this spot be visible to 
the left of St. Paul's, which is shown 
on the extreme edge of the picture. 

The site of the Phoenix Brewery 
was surely in Phoenix Place, behind 
the old House of Correction, which 
occupied the site of the present Mount 
Pleasant Sorting Office 

One building between the left- 
hand tile kiln and the lombardy 
poplar looks as though it might have 
a round roof and, if so, is probably 
what is now known as Spa Fields 
Chapel, but was originally the Pan- 
theon, a copy of that in Oxford Street. 
The path along which the couple with 
the dog are walking is not, as your 
correspondent suggests, Calthorpe 
Street, which joined Bagnigge Wells 
Road at the corner of Mount 
Pleasant out of sight round the curve 
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of the road shown in the picture, but 
rather Frederick Street or Acton 
Street. The large building between 
the kilns leaves me at a complete loss, 
unless it was part of the House of 
Correction.— WILFRED BouLtTon, 2la, 
Northampton Square, E.C.1. 

[According to a map in the second 
edition (1881) of William J. Pink’s 
The History of Clerkenwell, the site of 
the Phoenix Brewery was not in 
Phoenix Place, but roughly opposite 
the junction of King’s Cross Road and 
Wharton Street, as stated in our note 
of December 3.—ED.] 


A FINE PAPIER MACHE 
TRAY 


S1r,—Some time ago you illustrated 
some fine examples of decorated papier 
maché trays, and I thought you might 
be interested in the enclosed photo- 
graph of one illustrating the Battle of 
Sole Bay (1672). This tray stands on 
an antique sideboard in the Swan Hotel 
at Southwold, Suffolk, whose pro- 





prietors have kindly given me per- 

mission to have it photographed. 
Another tray depicting the battle, 

apparently by the same 


unknown 
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Or do you suppose that it is a later 
copy? If so, I wonder whether “F. 
Milland”’ copied the original while at 
Port Eliot.—WiL_ma Ro ttiins (Mrs.), 
Fortnight Farm, Combe Hay, near Bath. 


[It is not possible to answer Mrs. 
Rollins’s question about her picture 
without seeing it, but judging from 
the date it seems more likely to be a 
copy of the Port Eliot picture, or of 
another version of the same subiect, 
which the photograph illustrating Mr. 
Alexander’s letters show to be by no 
means unique of its kind.—EpD.] 


SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


Sir,—Christmas goodwill seems at one 
time to have been carried a little far 
in York, which for 12 days every year 
kept open house for petty undesir- 
ables of most kinds. After attending 
Mass, the Sheriffs proceeded to the 
Pillory in the Pavement, and after 
the blowing of a brazen horn, a 
proclamation was made in which the 
following generous invitation was 
extended: ‘‘We command that all 
manner of thieves, dice-players, and 
other unthrifty folk be welcome to the 
town, whether they come late or early, 





PAPIER MACHE TRAY DECORATED WITH PAINTING OF 
THE BATTLE OF SOLE BAY 
See letter: A Fine Papier Mdché Tray 


artist, was recently sold at a local 
auction.—IpDa S. CRITTEN, The Manor 
House, Southwold, Suffolk. 


WHO WAS THE PAINTER? 


Sir,-—-You may be interested in the 
enclosed photograph of a picture of 
mine which is evidently a later work of 
the unknown artist a painting of whose 
at Port Eliot, Cornwall, you illus- 
trated in your issue of November 5 
(page 945). 

I have also seen a photograph of a 
third painting evidently by this artist. 
This resembles mine, except that the 
house is on the right-hand side, and 
there are a setting sun and a few birds 
flying. There is also an old dame 
in Welsh costume spinning in the house 
door. 

The colour of my picture is good, 
as are the figures. I*should think its 
period is about mid-18th-century.- 


G. ALEXANDER, Highmoor, Henley, 
Oxon. 
S1r,—I have in my possession a large 


drawing—in chalks or water-colour 
which is an exact replica of the late 
18th-century painting by an unknown 
artist of a farm at St. Germans, 
Cornwall, reproduced in your issue of 
November 5. My picture is in a 
maple-wood frame and I bought it at 
a sale in Shepton Mallet, Somerset, 
two or three years ago. It is signed 
“F. Milland,” and underneath, in 
rather fresh-looking ink, is the date 
1886. 

Is this a contemporary duplicate 
or a study for the original, with the 
date added by a subsequent owner? 


at the reverence of the high feast of 
Yoole, till the twelve days be passed.’ 

Nothing, surely, could be fairer or 
more hospitable than this passport to 
the unwanted of other towns, which, 
it can be imagined, readily gave wide 
publicity to York’s tolerant attitude. 
What happened, one wonders, to the 
welcome visitors at the end of the 12 
days’ licence? Were they allowed to 
decamp with the proceeds, or did the 
law take a different view from that of 
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THE ANCIENT SHERIFFS’ HORN AT YORK 
See letter: Spirit of Christmas 


the city? Perhaps they cleared off on 
the 11th day. 

The Sheriffs’ horn (a picture of 
which I enclose) is now in the Yorkshire 
Museum with an inscription recording 
that it had been used from time 
immemorial as the symbol by which 
the Sheriffs transferred their office to 
their successors. The custom was 
superseded by Act of Parliament in 
November, 1839.—H. E., York. 


THE THREE CROWNS OF 
EAST ANGLIA 
Srr,—Mr. Baker has raised an interest- 
ing point in his letter in your issue of 
last week about the shields on the north 
doorway at King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, illustrated in your issue of 
November 26. When Lady de Grimston 
kindly offered to blazon these shields, 
we were guided in the choice of tinc- 
tures by the judgment of the late 
Mr. C. J. Evans, whose essay on the 
heraldry of the chapel is printed as an 
appendix to Volume I of Willis and 
Clerk’s Architectural History of the 
University of Cambridge. Mr. Evans 
expresses no doubts about the arms, 
and assigns them to East Anglia; 
perhaps the intention was to com- 
memorate St. Edmund, King and 
Martyr, who was credited by medieval 
tradition with having borne this 

shield. 

It seems most unlikely that the 
Bishop of Ely would have been repre- 
sented by a shield in. the chapel. 
When Henry VI founded King’s he 
was at some pains to procure a Bull 
from Eugenius IV exempting the 
College from the jurisditcion of the 
Bishop and the Archdeacon of Ely, 
a privilege enjoyed to this day. 

The doorway now stands as a 
memorial of two royal saints, St 
Edward the Confessor and _ St. 
Edmund; and of our pious Founder 
who, though not formally canonised, 
was venerated as a saint until the 
Reformation.—KFNNETH HARRISON, 
Dean, King’s College, Cambridge. 


WHO WERE THE KINGS ? 
From Ethel, Lady Thomson 


Str,—For some time I have been 
trying to find out the names and 





PAINTING OF A FARM SCENE BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST 


See letter: Who was the Painter? 


history of the three kings of East 
Anglia whose crowns were shown on 
one of the shields in King’s College 
Chapel. 

Here, in the small village of 
Blythburgh, Suffolk, where we have 
a remarkably fine church, the old 
sexton (now deceased) told me during 
the war: ‘England will never be 
invaded so long as the three Crowns 
of the three Kings of East Anglia 
remain buried and not discovered.” 
He was an entirely ignorant man and 
repeated the tradition learned in his 
childhood from his forbears. I have 
asked many people if they can throw 
any light on this, and they can never 
satisfy my curiosity any further than 
pointing to the three crowns on East 
Anglian coats of arms.—ETHEL H 
THomson, The Green, Blythburgh, 
Suffolk. 


A STRANGE FRIENDSHIP 
S1r,—May I add to the correspon- 
dence in Country LIFE about cats 
and dogs being friendly towards each 
other by telling of a white cat of mine 
that for many years has slept every 
night curled up by the side of one of 
my goats. In especially cold weather 
he sleeps actually on the back of the 
goat, which has been seen washing 
him all over, presumably being under 
the delusion he is a kid !—ANGELA 
BELL, Harmer Bury, Welwyn, Herts. 


THE WYATTS IN INDIA 
Sir,—I was tremendously interested 
in the photograph of Government 
House, Calcutta, which appeared in 
your issue of December 3 as an illus- 
tration to Miss Margaret Martyn’s 
article, Georgian Architecture in Cal- 
cutta, and in her query whether the 
architect of the building, Captain 
Wyatt, was a member of the well- 
known family of English architects 
named Wyatt. 

The dates make this quite 
possible, as two of James Wyatt’s 
sons were in India between 1798 and 
1803. The eldest, Benjamin Dean 
Wyatt, left Oxford on account of his 
debts after only two years’ residence 
and went out to India in 1798 as a 
writer in the East India Company. 
His brother Charles followed him out 
the next year to take up a similar 
position. They occupied one of the 
houses in Writers’ Buildings, to which 
Miss Martyn also referred. Both 
entered the Cavalry Militia, if that is 
the right term for the Volunteer Force 
enrolled at the same time as its equi- 
valent in England, though what rank 
they held is not known to me. Charles 
Wyatt abandoned the Service and 
returned to England in 1801, Benja- 
min Dean probably in 1802, but per- 
haps not before 1803. 

Charles Wyatt can be ruled out 
as the architect of Government House, 
Calcutta, since he is not known to 
have done any architectural work at 
all. But the possibility of the build- 
ing being by Benjamin Dean Wyatt is 
particularly interesting. The scope of 
his imagination and his capacity to pro- 
duce a scheme of vast proportions were 
demonstrated in the design for a man- 
sion for the Duke of Wellington 
intended to be erected on the site of 
Stratfield Saye House which Mr. 
Christopher Hussey used as an illus- 
tration to the second of his articles on 
that house (November 26). Benjamin 

(Continued on page 1341) 
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_ | MITCHELL GALLERIES STABILITY 


LTD. 


Established 1870. 




















“London & York.” 
E. A. S. DOUGLAS, 1908. 

















Oil painting size 4” by 6” : . P 
ee ere ee This house in the heart of England has been in 
One of a set of 5 Coaching pictures, the others being 


“London & Exeter,” ‘‘ London and Chester,”’ ‘‘ Royal Mail picking 
up at the Cross-roads,”’ ‘‘ London and Bath at the Halfway House ” 
(The latter being 8” by 6’) 


possession of the same family since about the year 


1641 and has been insured against fire continuously 


2 & 3, Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 with the Royal Exchange Assurance since 1737 
Telegrams : Telephone : Head Office at the Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3, and 
Nymphlike, Piccy, London WHlrtehall 4213 a 5 B 











Branches and Agencies throughout the Country and Overseas 


JOHN BELL «/ ABERDEEN ‘eal 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 
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A very important small early Geo. Il. Antique 
Mahogany Bureau and Bookcase measuring 
| 2 feet 105 inches wide. It has two mirror 
doors and a finely fitted writing interior. In 
perfect original condition throughout. Height 
6 feet 6 inches. Period Circa 1735. £275. 


Time marches on ! 


We've all a job to do, 
a part to play 
To turn our economic night to day. 
That’s why I ask just now 
‘“* Your patience, please. 
My own part takes me 


mainly overseas.” 





A very fine set of 6 Antique Chippendale 

Mahogany single chairs with finely carved and 

pierced honeysuckle spats and stuff over seats: 

In perfect condition. Period Circa 1765. 
£195 set of 6. 


| JOHNNIE 
SCOTLAND 


MAXIMUM PRICES 
56-58, BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN ate. 
Aberdeen 3090 The Scotch Whisky Association 


“Red Label” 33/4 per bottle 
17/5 half-bottle : . : 
far ie Gtcah Lahet ” 25/4 per beetle Born 1820—still going strong 
398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW 


Douglas 0647. 








Cable Address : ‘‘ Antiques, Aberdeen.”’ 
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Charles —I swear I forgot she was your aunt. . 


I simply thought of her as the kind person who would 
think of me as the kind of person who liked things 


like Pimm’s No. 1...” 


We make it from suave London distilled gin 
hard-to-get liqueurs from France and Holland 
You 
you 


and, of course, a certain something. 
add bottled lemonade and ice—and 


have the most heavenly drink on earth 


v 
PIMM'S No.1 


-DECEMBER 24, 


1948 


Dserwe your Food by 


“ance FREEZING 


= IN THE HOME 
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= 
ad 
CAPACITY ew 
590 Ibs5. FROZEN FOOD 
Designed for Farm and Household use. * 
Bul es f Send now for 
uilt by British craftsmen. Mastrated 
Out of Season meals at In Season prices. Descriptive 
Stores the food it freezes. felder 


Only QUICK FREEZING will preserve the full flavour 
of meat, poultry, game, vegetables and fruit. 


THE 


FREEZER * * 


FRIGICOLD LTD., 10 MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.|I. 
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THE BUCKNALL FIREPLACE | 
Delivered slabbed ready for installation | 





[Wee Aa iw] 


BRICK FIREPLACE has individual distinction and 
character. There are thirty-six designs in the 
full range of Wheatly fireplaces, some slabbed 
ready to fix in, others that can be built on the 
site. Ask your builders merchant for particulars 


and prices. 





WHEATLY 4nD cComPANY LIMITED 





SPRINGFIELD TILERTES . TRENT VALE . STOKE-ON-TRENT 





when in India 


Wyatt 
pecially selected by Lord Wellesley 
to undertake clerical work about his 
Therefore he would not have 


Dean was 


erson. 
acked opportunities to proffer a 
design for the new Government House 
x’ by Lord Wellesley. 
But there are some difficulties in 
way of such a very attractive 
ory. Quite a number of Benjamin 
Dean's letters to his family from India 
are in existence. Most of them deal 
with his dislike of life in India, his 
desire to go home and the prospects of 
more interesting work in England. 
[hey do not contain one single refer- 
ence either to his having been respon- 
sible for the design of a building while 
in India or to the possibility of his 
entering the architectural profession 
on hisreturn. If he had designed such 
a building as Government House, and 
his design had actually been accepted, 
it seems little short of amazing that he 
did not think of entering the profession 
seriously. Instead he became Secre- 
tary to the Duke of Wellington when, 
as Sir Arthur Wellesley, the latter in 


HEAD OF IMPLEMENT 
CARRIED BY A SHEPHERD IN 
Cc. KOHL’S ADORATION OF 
THE SHEPHERDS 
See letter: What did the Shepherd Hold? 


1806 became Chief Secretary in Ire- 
land, and did not take up architecture 
as a career until 1809, when he won 
the competition for the design of 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

His father had in 1772 startled 
the fashionable world with his first 
work, the Pantheon, and probably did 
not design any more successful build- 
ing later in his career. But he had 
spent six years in Italy studying 
architecture; Benjamin Dean Wyatt 
is not known to have studied the sub- 
ject at all before his return to England. 
If Government House, Calcutta, really 
is his first work, it reduces his father’s 
achievement in the Pantheon almost 


to insignificance. The successful 
achievement of many — untrained 


architects in the 18th century is well 
known. But if they were able to 
produce buildings such as this without 
any study at all, one begins almost to 
regret that to-day tk » training of an 
architect takes five years.—ANTONY 
DALE, 46, Sussex Square, Brighton, 7. 
(Wyatt Papworth, in his article 
on Benjamin Dean Wyatt in the Dic- 
tionary of Architecture, states that his 
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brother Charles “ designed the Govern- 
ment House at Calcutta.’’ As the 
only known work of an untrained 
architect who did not practise again 
this achievement is all the more 
remarkable, but the Wyatts seem to 
have been born to build.—EbD. | 


GEORGIAN BUILDING 
IN THE FAR EAST 


Sir,—Apropos of Miss Margaret 
Martyn’s article of December 3, your 
readers may care to see this photo- 
graph (taken about 1895) of the 
Church of St. James, Penang (Straits 
Settlements) for comparison with the 
examples of classical church architec- 
ture at Calcutta that you illustrated. 

D. GwyTHER Moore, Fossgyll, 
Huntington, York. 


WHAT DID THE 
SHEPHERD HOLD ? 
Sir,—In my Adoration of the Shep- 
herds, by C. Kohl, there is an imple- 
ment exactly similar to that illustrated 
in the Chatsworth portrait referred to 
in your issue of November 19. My 
painting is later and much clearer. 
The head of the implement (borne by 
one of the shepherds across his 
shoulder) is like a large mustard spoon, 
but with a shoulder piece at the 
narrow end, as illustrated in the accom- 

panying sketch. 

Mr. Parker’s description does not 
suit my portrait, nor (as far as I can 
see) the Chatsworth one. In neither 
is there any suggestion of a forked stick 
or a loose cord or thong, nor could 
either be used to haul up a sheep, as 
he suggests. The tool, which is metal 


on a wooden shaft, appears to be 
a kind of hoe or scoop.—NEVIL 
TRUMAN, Langdale, Grove Avenue, 


Nottingham. 

{Mr. Parker was referring, not to 
the implement shown in the Lely 
portrait at Chatsworth, but to a some- 
what similar one of which it reminded 





him.—Eb.] 

INADEQUATE 
SIGNPOSTS 
Str,—With reference to Mr. ). Eason 
Gibson’s article in your issue of 


December 10, in which he discussed 
the inadequacy of many of our sign- 
posts, I thought the enclosed photo- 
graph of a signpost on Bodmin Moor, 
Cornwall, might interest you and your 
readers. 

The arm marked Temple com- 
pletely conceals the sign to Bodmin 
and farther west, down the main route 
A.30, and the sign to the right is con- 
cealed by the Launceston arm once 
one is within reading distance. 
Although the photograph is not as 
clear as one would wish owing to the 
weather in which it was taken, it can 
be seen that the mileage to Launceston 
has been shown, but in such small and 





THE CHURCH OF ST. JAMES AT PENANG 
See letter: Georgian Building in the Far East 
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A SIGNPOST ON BODMIN MOOR, CORNWALL 
See letter: Inadequate Signposts 


ineffective figures as to be practically 
valueless. The unnecessary height of 
the sign, while perhaps suitable for 
the driver of the Bodmin coach, is a 
distinct disadvantage in these days. 
ARAMIS. 


A WINDOW AT THE 
TATE GALLERY 


Sir,—In his article in your issue of 
October 22 about the stained-glass 
window by Mr. Erwin Bossanyi at the 
Tate, Mr. Clifton-Taylor refers to this 
work as having been commissioned by 
the Trustees of the Gallery. This 
statement is incorrect. 

The project was initiated as far 
back as 1937 by admirers of the 
artist, and a subscription was pri- 
vately collected in its support. The 
preliminary designs were accepted by 
the Trustees in 1938 on the assumption 
that the window would be presented 
as a gift. During the war, when the 
work was already in an advanced 
state, the Trustees agreed to make a 
contribution in order to overcome cer- 
tain difficulties which had arisen, 
among others the increased cost of 
materials.— JOHN ROTHENSTEIN, Dir- 
ector and Keeper of the Tate Gallery, 
London, S.W.1. 

[Mr. Clifton-Taylor writes : Hav- 
ing looked further into the matter, 
I have ascertained that, strictly speak- 
ing, as Dr. Rothenstein states, the 
window was not commissioned, and 
I regret the error in my article. It is, 
nevertheless, true that the “admirers 
of the artist’’ who initiated the work 
in 1937 were the then Chairman of the 
Trustees and the late Director of the 
Gallery, and that the Trustees gave 
the artist every encouragement (inclu- 
ding, as stated, a financial contribu- 
tion) during the progress of the work. 
—Ep.] 


FLY-FISHING RECORD 


S1r,—In your issue of October 8 there 
are an account and a photograph of a 
trout weighing 14 Ilb., taken last 
August on Lough Corrib, Galway. In 
1889, when I was trout-fishing with my 
father on Lough Conn, he hooked and 
landed, on a small olive fly, a trout 
weighing 18 lb. and some ounces.— 
FERox, Dublin. 


NATIONAL HEALTH 
SERVICE DENTISTRY 


S1r,—I was surprised to read, in 
A Countryman’s Notes in your issue of 
December 3, an incorrect statement 
which is obviously due to the fact that 
Major Jarvis has been erroneously 
informed of the regulations pertaining 
to dentistry under the National 
Healtb Service. 

He mentions that a patient who 
is dissatisfied with the appearance of, 
or is unable to masticate efficiently 
with, his dentures supplied to ‘‘State- 
pattern” by “ Government-employed”’ 


¥ id = “ 
SS 







dentists may purchase a more com- 
fortable set and the cost of the 
“standard set”’ will be deducted from 
the price he has to pay. In the case 
of the new plastic dentures this is not 
so: a dental surgeon is allowed a cer- 
tain fee for a set of teeth and this is 
the maximum, to which he must 
rigidly adhere. If the patient requires 
a better plastic denture, he must pay 
the whole cost himself and is not 
allowed to augment the grant laid 
down by regulation. 

Metal dentures are sometimes 
fitted, and in these cases a patient can 
pay a small amount over and above 
that allowed by the State, but the 
maximum fee must be equal to or less 
than a ceiling fee laid down by the 
Dental Estimates Board, and if the 
dental surgeon demands a fee in 
excess of this, then the patient must 
forgo the amount due to be paid by 
the State and pay the whole amount 
himself. 

It is a daily occurrence for 
patients to request that ‘something 
a little better’’ might be given them 
and that they would “pay the differ- 
ence,”’ the foregoing facts not being 
fully appreciated by the vast majority 
of the general public. 

This system of Grant in Aid, as 
it is termed, was one of the points 
which was brought to the notice of the 
Minister of Health during negotiations 
before July 5 and was not sanctioned 
by him.—HuvuGuH BROWN, L.D.S., 
R.C.S., 5, Landguard Road, Southamp- 
ton. 

(Major Jarvis writes: I am sorry 
if I passed on incorrect information 
about the National Health Service’s 
dentistry regulations. The Ministry of 
Health leaflet How to Get Dental Treat- 
ment states : “‘ If you ask for something 
which is more expensive than he con- 
siders necessary, your dentist will ask 
you to sign a document to confirm 
this, and you will then need to pay 
the extra cost. In the same way, if 
you have obtained, at your own wish, 
a more expensive denture than is 
necessary, and this costs more to 
repair than an ordinary one, you will 
have to pay the extra cost of repair.”’ 
This, it seems to me, certainly gives the 
impression that one may have a better 
set of dentures by paying the extra 
cost only.—ED.] 


Frederick Victor Branford.—Mr. 


Alasdair Alpin MacGregor, of One 
Acre, Bracknell, Berkshire, writes: 


I am preparing a new edition of The 
Goat-Wife: Portrait of a Village, in 
which book there are numerous 
references to one named Victor, who 
was in fact Frederick Victor Bran- 
ford, the poet (1892-1942). If any of 
his literary or other associates among 
your readers would be good enough to 
give me any biographical details con- 
cerning him I should be grateful. 
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FUTURE OF AN OLD CANAL @ sy xyrte w. wita's 


The future of the Basingstoke Canal, which 
is not been taken over by the British Transport 
Commission and is to be sold by auction, has 
avoused widespread interest. The following article 
liscusses possibilities of using it for the carrying 
of pleasure traffic as well as cargo. 
Y memuries of the old Basingstoke Canal 
M go back to the days when my father 
and mother used to spend the summer 
on its waters in their canal yacht Una, and 
I have later and more distinct recollections of 
the time when we lived on its banks. Back over 
the years they come in a flood : my grandfather 
gaily stepping into the family skiff and being 
tipped into the canal, my first fish, caught 
below Frimley top lock, the first time I fell into 
the canal and was rescued hanging to the stern 
of our dinghy, and above all the first time I 
controlled the engines of the steam launch 


The canal varies in width from 38 ft. in 
the summit level to 36 ft. elsewhere, and when 
dredged could pass boats with a maximum draft 
of 3 ft. G6 ins. The locks, which number 29, will 
accommodate craft 72 ft. in length and of 13 ft. 
6 ins. beam. The lockage, although heavy, is 
ideally arranged from the point of view of both 
users and owners; for the former, when they 
have surmounted lock 28, have a stretch of 
21 miles of nearly perfect rural scenery inter- 
rupted only by the single lock at Ash, and the 
latter benefit since locks close together can be 
more easily maintained and supervised. 

Beyond the junction of the canal with the 
River Wey and going west one traverses a 
quarter of a mile of water which forms an ideal 
lay-by for craft waiting to ascend the Woodham 
locks. These, six in number, extend over a dis- 
tance of a mile and a quarter, and a pump 





THE BASINGSTOKE CANAL BETWEEN WOKING AND BYFLEET, SURREY 


Sprite as sne came up the Frimley locks. 

In deciding not to take this canal over, the 
British Transport Commission was no doubt in- 
fluenced by the poor prospects of its producing 
sufficient revenue to meet expenses. Solely from 
the point of view of cargo-carrying, few who know 
the canal would find fault with this decision. 
I would, however, like to suggest that this 
waterway furnishes an outstanding opportunity 
to demonstrate that a canal running through 
beautiful country, and yet within easy reach of 
London, can pay its way from the tolls derived 
from pleasure boating and angling coupled with 
a certain amount of cargo-carrying, which no 
doubt would expand as the condition of the 
canal improved. The two main sources of 
revenue would probably be flood-free moorings 
for yachts during the winter season, and general 
pleasure boating of all kinds, in boats ranging 
from the smallest canoe to the largest craft that 
can pass the locks. 

The canal joins the River Wey at Woodham 
near Byfleet, in Surrey, runs due west, although 
in a somewhat serpentine fashion, and originally 
terminated in a basin at Basingstoke, in Hamp- 
shire. It was opened in 1796 and it is question- 
able if it ever was financially successful. 
Throughout its entire length it runs parallel to 
and close to the old Southern Railway’s main 
line to the west. It was originally 37 miles long, 
but the stretch between the 1,200-yard tunncl 
at Greywell and Basingstoke has long since been 
abandoned and the tunnel collapsed some years 
ago. (In collapsing it is believed to have 
improved the water supply to the remaining 
31 miles cast of Greywell.) 


drawing from the canal below the bottom lock 
and delivering into the Woking pound through 
a water main a mile and a quarter long would 
ensure maximum depth of water in a reach 
three and three-quarter miles long. This reach, 
or pound to give it its correct canal name, has 
its middle about the middle of the town of 
Woking, and cargo-carrying exists and could be 
increased at any rate as far as Woking. 

At the western end of Woking pound are 
the five Goldsworth locks. These extend over 
a distance of three-quarters of a mile and give 
access to Brookwood pound, which is a mile and 
three-quarters long. At the west end of this 
pound are the three Brookwood locks, covering 
a distance of not more than 220 yards, and 
giving access to another pound a mile and a 
furlong in length, which ends at Frimley bottom 
lock. One has now risen close on 100 feet trom 
the Wey in 14 locks, and no less than 61% miles 
of canal exclusive of locks are available for the 
use of pleasure craft or moorings in three 
stretches, one of nearly 4 miles and the others 
each over 1 mile in length. The final batch 
of 14 locks ending in Frimley top lock extend 
over a distance of over two miles, and, although 
the pounds between them are relatively short, 
they are long enough for moorings, and in my 
opinion this stretch is as beautiful as any on the 
canal. From Frimley top lock to the final lock 
at Ash the scencry is generally excellent, and 
access to rail and road facilities good. From 
Ash to the east end of Greywell tunnel, with the 
exception of a short stretch through Aldershot, 
the scenery is as good if not better. Aldershot, 
Farnborough, Flect, all places with good rail 


connection to London, are within easy re.ch. 
The canal ends at the eastern end of Grey vell 
tunnel, whence chalk for treating the dred, igs 
or neutralising the composting of the water 
weeds is available in quantity. 

There are two factors that it is especially 
important to bear in mind in estimating the 
potentialities of a canal. Mne first is return loads 
which fortunately do not apply to a canal that 
derives its revenue from pleasure craft or from 
passenger-carrying. The second is the vital 
question of water supply. Judging from the 
state of the Basingstuke canal as viewed from 
the train, it would appear that there is insutfi- 
cient water to supply the lower portion in the 
neighbourhood of Woking, where trathic is mean- 
time carried on, without utilising the upper 
reaches as reservoirs and drawing from tucm, 
The remedy fur this, which is frequently prac- 
tised on other canals and could readily be carried 
into effect by reason of the lock grouping, would 
be to instal pumping plant. 

Obviously to facilitate the passage of traffic, 
and the supply of water from tne chalk at Grey- 
well to provide water for lockage, it would be 
necessary to dredge the canal frum end to end. 
The actual mechanics of dredging present no 
dilficulties: they have been reduced to an exact 
science by makers of dredging plant, and there 
is available the vast store of knowledge posses- 
sed by canal companies such as the Grand 
Union and the Oxford. Normally, a_ very 
serious fuctor is where to tip the spoil. In the 
case of the Basingstoke Canal I feel that not 
only does this problem not arise, but that it may 
even be a means whereby the cost of dredging 
may be reduced—by the sale of the spoil. The 
opportunity lies in the proximity to the canal 
in many places of large tracts of land at present 
useless for food production. The initial dredging 
of the 31 miles, if carried into effect, would at a 
conservative estimate provide sufficient spoil, 
composed mainly of rotted water-weed, soil 
washed off the banks and decayed leaves, to 
coat 100 acres of waste land to a depth of six 
inches. This would be annually added to by the 
cutting of the water weeds and their collection 
and composting. 

In view of the great growth in popularity 
of small-scale yachting and of the family yacht, 
and of the urgent need for more water space 
to satisfy the increasing number of those who 
live on the water or want to live on it, I 
do not feel unduly optimistic in visualising the 
31 miles of canal carrying enough yachts to 
provide revenue from tolls sufficient to meet 
expenses and leave something over. I also see 
the personnel of the canal authority drawn from 
the ranks of those who long for an open-air life 
and yet are too old to start farming. 


As regards the angling possibilities of the 
canal, apart from the sale of fish for re-stocking 
other waters, it is likely that over all these years 
the public has acquired a right to fish unhindered 
which it would be impolitic to contest. I feel, 
however, that the nearness of the London 
market makes the canal a very suitable place in 
which to develop eel fishing. Llvers in quantity 
are available from the Severn elver fishery, and 
these would be needed, as it is highly unlikely 
that a single elver escapes the pollution of the 
Thames and eventually reaches the clear waters 
of the Basingstoke canal. Few better places 
could be found for setting up a trap for migrat- 
ing eels than the lock on a canal. 


Having spent the early days of my 'ife 
on the banks or waters of this canal I long to 
see the pounds full, the locks working, and boats 
of every kind using it. I want to sce an 
end put to the dreary sight of more or less 
empty stretches dotted with old boots, derelict 
tin cans and bicycle and motor tyres lying 
tangled with water weed. The cry of the 
Thames fraternity has always been: “If only 
the Thames could run another way for a 
change.” That is impossible, but within three 
miles of Shepperton lock and after three miles 
on the Wey the yacht, boat, punt or canoe 
owner could turn right and travel the 31 
attractive miles of the Basingstoke canal. 
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VOTRIX VERMOUTH 


DRY 12/6 


SWEET I11|- 


PRODUCED AND BOTTLED BY VINE PRODUCTS LTD., KINGSTON, SURREY 
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SOFT AND WARM 


Look out for a pair—and 


count yourself in luck when you own these 


Morland’s real sheepskin boots. They'll 


keep you cosy as a kitten. 





Morlands 
THE FAMOUS GLASTONBURYS 


Available also in Canada and the U.S.A. 











By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
to H.M. King George VI. 


Gordons 


Stands Suj'tame 


Maximum Prices: Per Bottle 32/4; Half Bottle 16/11. U.K. only. 
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In earlier times the only sources of knowledge, apart from private col- 
lections, were the libraries in colleges and religious institutions. Even these 
were limited to the privileged few who had the leisure or calling to devote 
themselves to study. A distrustful age, which classed scholars with vaga- 
bonds, often insisted that the books should be chained. 

Years of financial experience have made Lloyds Bank, too, a storehouse 
of knowledge — always freely available. It is equally at the service of a 
vast corporation confronted by an obscure problem of international 
finance and of the private customer worried about a small investment. 
Every customer of Lloyds Bank is offered the same courteous help and 


shrewd judgment. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


es 


10774 





HEAD OFFICE: 71, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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Spdicres Cars 


precision built 


A choice from three models: the Nine Roadster, 
the Super Ten and Super Twelve saloons 


SINGER MOTORS LIMITED BIRMINGHAM @& COVENTRY 











1760 





Specialists in the Renovation of Coachwork 
and complete chassis Overhauls to Rolls-Royce, 
Bentley, Daimler, and other High-class Cars. 


re ongu iries Estimates 


Invited Submitted 


Bridge Street Northampton 


Telephone 907 ( 5 fines ) 














A Selection 
of our High Grade 
Guaranteed Used Cars 


1947 AUSTIN 16 Saloon, 5,000 miles. £995. 


1938 BENTLEY 43-litre Special Sedanca Coupe by Free- 
stone & Webb. Exceptional car, 46,000 miles. £2,450. 


1939 DAIMLER 24-litre Saloon, low mileage. £795. 

1947 HUMBER HAWK Saloon, 3,000 miles. £1,175. 

1939 LAGONDA (12-cyl. Sports Saloon. Passed by 
manufacturers 5,000 miles. £2,750. 

1946 M.G. T.C. 2-seater, radio, 6,000 miles, £695. 

1946 ROVER [14 Saloon, 11,000 miles. £1,075. 

1947 STANDARD 12 Saloon, 6,000 miles. £850. 

1939 SUNBEAM TALBOT 3-litre Sports Touring 
car, 43,000 miles. £695. 

1946 TRIUMPH ‘1800’ Roadster, radio, 15,000 
miles. £975. 


ia 
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STANHOPE HOUSE, 150, PARK LANE, AUSTIN HOUSE, 
320, EUSTON RD., W.1. 297, EUSTON RD.. 
N.W.1. GROsvenor 3434. N.W.1. 
EUSton 1212 EUSton 4488. 
OUR WEST END SERVICE STATION HAS RE-OPENED 
AT UPPER MONTAGU ST., MONTAGU SQUARE, W.!. 
AMBassador i837. 
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THE ART OF JACQUES-LOUIS DAVID 


~ URING the summer the 
] ) bicentenary of the birth 
of Jacques-Louis David 
was celebrated with a compre- 
hensive exhibition of his works 
in Paris and Versailles. The 
Arts Council arranged for a 
selection of paintings and draw- 
ings from this exhibition to be 
shown at the Tate Gallery, 
where they will be on view until 
January 16, and later at the 
City Art Gallery, Manchester. 
It has unfortunately proved 
impossible to bring the physic- 
illy more formidable paintings 
—the Serment des Horaces, the 
Sabines or the Sacre de Napoléon, 
for example—owing to reasons 
of their size and fragility. The 
exhibition is therefore confes- 
sedly incomplete; but within its 
limitations it provides a_ re- 
markably satisfactory view of 
David in one of his spheres of 
activity—that of portraiture- 
and a sufficient number of 
smaller compositions, drawings, 
and the excellent large photo- 
graphs of the grandes machines 
give the visitor an inkling of David’s art at its 
more imposing. It is even possible that in this 
way his popularity in England may be advanced 
further than if a complete range could have 
been displayed; for the somewhat cold intellec- 
tuality and the inflated rhetoric of the enormous 
works might have deterred the English visitor, to 
whom these qualities are so foreign, and might 
even have prevented him from estimating the 
noble series of portraits at its true worth. 
David grew up in the age of Louis V, the 
age of Boucher and Greuze. It is important to 


PORTRAIT OF MADAME CHALGRIN, 1792. The Louvre. 


PORTRAIT OF ALPHONSE 


By JONATHAN MAYNE 


LEROY, 1782-3. 


remember this precisely because his later 
prominence as official painter to Napoleon makes 
it only too easy to forget that two-thirds of his 
life belongs to the 18th century; and certainly 
his finest works were painted before the 
Napoleonic phase. It was Boucher who advised 
him to study with the history-painter, J. M. 
Vien; and it was while working with Vien that 
he won the Prix de Rome in 1774. David spent 
five years in Rome, eagerly absorbing classical 
influences; he wrote that the site of the excava- 
tions at Pompeii affected him as though a 


Musée Fabre, Montpellier It is 


cataract had been removed. 
But neo-classicism was not to 
be immediately apparent in his 
work. The painting of Hector is 
an example of the kind of work 
which he sent to Paris during 
his period in Rome; it is 
acadeniic and Italian in feeling. 

The first period of his 
maturity can be dated from his 
return to Paris in 1780. In 1781 
he exhibited the noble eques- 
trian portrait of Count Potocki, 
which unfortunately was neither 
in the Paris nor in the London 
exhibition. However, the early 
portraits which have been 
brought to London—the por- 
trait of Alphonse Leroy (of 
1782-3), those of David’s father- 
and mother-in-law, M. and 
Mme. Pécoul (of 1784), and 
that of M. Joubert—admirably 
demonstrate the typical quali- 
ties of honesty, a kind of non- 
flattering sympathy, even a 
kind of humility, with which 
David approached his sitters. 
no accident that David 

painted only close friends and 
relatives. He was not a professional portrait- 
painter; and when he did paint a portrait, it was 
normally for some special reason, of friendliness 
or admiration. 

Undoubtedly the most important landmark 
for David in the 1780s was the painting of the 
Serment des Horaces, which is represented in the 
exhibition by a preliminary drawing (dated 
1782, three years before the painting was ¢om- 
pleted) and a photograph. Here is the fully 
fledged neo-c sm, the mixture of Poussin 
and bas-reliefs, the cerebral, chaste and yet 


(Right) PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST, 1794. The Louvre 





LE SERMENT DL 


rhetorical style which David developed in order 
to express his more important statements and 
on which he based his chief claim to immor- 
tality. A painting in the exhibition which 
shows the same side of his talent, though on a 
far smaller and more trivial scale, is the Paris 
and Helen of 1788. The reasons for David’s 
neo-classicism were complex; but one strand in 
its causation was the parallel which could be 
drawn between ideas of republican virtue in 
Rome and the growing revolutionary feeling in 
France. Austerity, as a reaction from the 
sumptuous prettiness of Boucher, became the 


Davidian virtue, but with it went a fervour 
and a humanity which preserved it from 
sterility. 
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DE PAUME, 1791. The Louvre. 

Once the Revolution was in motion, David 
became its official painter. He attacked this 
task with an almost religious passion, and pro- 
duced in his famous Marat Assassiné what has 
been called the “‘ pieta of the Revolution.”’ A 
version of this painting, which, if not by David, 
was at any rate extensively retouched by him, 
is in the present exhibition. His painting of the 
dead Joseph Barra, a thirteen-year-old drummer 
boy of the Republican army, is a less successful 
attempt to celebrate another martyr. David’s 
most ambitious revolutionary project—the 
immense and never finished Le Seryment du Jeu 
de Paume (The Oath of the Tennis Court)—is 
another of those canvases which have proved 
too large and too fragile to bring to London. 
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Two drawings are exhibited in its 
place, one of which is a carefully 


finished study for the whole 
composition. 
The | self-portrait—in ome 


ways the most remarkable pzint- 
ing in the exhibition—was painted 
during David’s imprisonment in 
1794, which followed the fa!l of 
Robespierre. It is a work of 
striking tensity, which for express- 
iveness and the arresting quality 
of self-analysis can be held to rival 
the self-portrait of Reynolds in the 
National Portrait Gallery. To the 
same period belongs David’s single 
landscape, which, as Mr. Douglas 
Cooper has pointed out, is 
curiously prophetic of the early 
Corot. 

From this point it is possible 
to see a falling-off in David’s art. 
There still remain masterpieces : 
the exquisite and widely known 
Madame Récamiey, for example, 
was not painted until 1800, and 
the fine portrait of Pope Pius VII 
is dated 1805. But his devotion 
to Napoleon was not really pro- 
pitious to David’s genius. Coldly 
theatrical qualities become more 
dominant, and the intimate, 
serious and tender attitude to his 
sitters gradually ceases to inform 
his portraits. The portrait of his 
wife, painted in 1813, shows a coarsening, a 
harshness when one compares it with the 
portrait of Madame Chalgrin, painted some 
twenty years before. 

Some of the paintings which are on exhibi- 
tion have recently been cleaned. Several others 
were left by the artist in an unfinished state. 
If it accomplished nothing else, this exhibition 
would reveal that David was an attractive and 
individual colourist, and that his sensuous 
delight in paint was not the least of his virtues. 
But the exhibition accomplishes considerably 
more. It shows us portraiture of a very high 
order indeed; and if it does not win us for the 
cause of neo-classical history-painting, that can 
hardly be considered as part of its intention. 
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FOR THE GARDENER 


“NAHE very complexity of garden- 
ing is, perhaps, one of its most 
fascinating attributes. Once 

vield to its spell, and there is really no 
knowing where the quest for knowledge 
may lead one. It may be into the pro- 
fundities of scientific research, the 
achievements of hybridisation, the 
excitements of the exhibition table or 
any other of the innumerable ramifica- 
tions of this most ancient and com- 
pelling of man’s arts. 

Some recent garden books serve 
well to illustrate this extraordinary 
variety, for they cover an unusually 
wide range of subjects. The gardener 
with a botanical turn of mind will be 
delighted with the new and enlarged 
edition of Thistle Y. Harris’s Wild 
Flowers of Australia (Angus and 
Robertson, 21s.), a beautifully illus- 
trated volume which not only describes 
many of the Australian plants that we 
have already learned to value in our 
gardens, but also a great many more 
which, though unfamiliar, appear to 
be equally desirable. The book is 
divided into two sections, the first of 
which is popular in appeal, consisting 
of a splendid set of plates in colour 
with simple descriptions of the plants 
they portray. The second section is 
intended for the more serious student 
and contains botanical keys, together 
with the technical information neces- 
sary for accurate identification. 


Plant Evolution 


Dr. W. B. Turrill, who is the 
Keeper of the Herbarium at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, has also pro- 


duced a scholarly book in attractive 
guise, British Plant Life (Collins, 21s.) 
the purpose of which is to lay bare the 
secrets of evolution and the influences, 
some geological, some meteorological, 
and some geographical, by which the 
nature and composition of our own 
flora have been determined. It is an 
exciting story, and Dr. Turrill tells it 
well. Moreover, he does not gloss over 
difficulties. In his very first chapter, 
after recounting the work done by 
Pasteur in exploding the ancient 
theory of spontaneous generation of 
life, he goes on to point out that even 
the most satisfactory of subsequent 
theories to account for the develop- 
ment of even the simplest green plants 
are no more than speculations all of 
which are open to more or less serious 
objections. This book is not, of course, 
primarily intended for gardeners but 
rather for all those interested in natural 
history and, in particular, in the 
orderly development of plant life. 


Disease Control 


In The Plant in Health and Disease 
(Crosby Lockwood, 21s.), the authors, 
W. A. R. Dillon Weston and R. Eric 
Taylor, also refer to the revolutionary 
effect which Pasteur’s discoveries had, 
but in this instance in the approach 
to disease control. Before his work it 
had been generally assumed that the 
fungi which had been observed growing 
on diseased plants were the result of 
the disease and not the cause of it. 
Pasteur disproved that myth and 
opened the way to the modern germ 
theory of disease and the sciences of 


bacteriology and mycology. To these 
must now be added a third and equally 
formidable group of disease-causing 
agents, the viruses, first discovered in 
1892 and now known to be widespread 
in both plants and animals. Messrs. 
Weston and Taylor provide a most 
readable and authoritative introduc- 
tion to the whole subject of plant 
disease and its control and one which 
will be welcomed by practical garden- 
ers and farmers as well as by students. 


Shrubs and Trees 


Flowering Shrubs and Small Trees 
by N. Catchpole (W. H. and L. 
Collingridge, 12s. 6d.) is a book of very 
different character. It is not directed 
to the scientifically minded nor does 
it deal much in theories and general 
principles; it is a plain guide to the 
selection and cultivation of trees and 
shrubs in British gardens. Its author 
has had considerable experience in the 
making and planting of gardens, and 
in consequence his comments are 
almost always highly practical. He 
lists the shortcomings as well as the 
good points of his plants, and is always 
ready with useful facts about pruning, 
selection of soil and position, the 
amount of space any given specimen 
is likely to require, and so on. There 
are plenty of excellent illustrations 
from photographs which add much to 
the value of the book. 

Another essentially practical book 
is Pearson’s Encyclopaedia of Roses 
(C. Arthur Pearson, 12s. 6d.). This 
does not bear any author’s name, but 
is described as being edited by G. M. 


Taylor, who is well known in this 
country as a rose-grower and gardener 
of great experience. The reader is not 
taken into any unfamiliar territory, 
and the information is such as will 
meet the approval of the majority of 
skilled rose growers, which is, no doubt 
as it should be in a book intended 
primarily as a guide for beginners. 
There are a large number of photo- 
graphic illustrations many of which 
show very clearly how particular tasks, 
such as pruning, budding, planting, 
and disbudding should be done. There 
are also numerous plans of rose gar- 
dens and some excellent plates in 
colour of recommended varieties. 


Market Gardening 


There was probably never a time 
when so many young people were 
considering horticulture as a career. 
It would be a good thing if every one 
of them could be persuaded to read 
Good Market Gardening, by G. H. 
Tawell (English Universities, 4s. 6d.). 
Mr. Tawell has spent seven years as a 
lecturer and advisor in horticulture to 
the Hertfordshire County Council, and 
is now himself earning a living as a 
market gardener. He thus combines 
the theoretical and the practical in 
a rather uncommon measure, and 
everything that he has to say is worth 
reading. His interest, one feels, lies 
rather with the market garden ol 
medium to large size than with small- 
holdings. For example, his very high 
praise of the mechanical transplanting 
machine is no doubt perfectly sound, 
providing an acreage is available to 
justify the initial expense. It may 
well be that the future of market 
gardening in this country depends on 
heavy mechanisation and the reduc- 
tion of hand labour to a minimum. 

A. GC. 
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NEW BOOKS 





THE MAN WHO 
INSPIRED KEATS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


MERICAN writers are doing an 
A immense amount of minute 
research into the lives and 
works of English authors. The cart- 
loads of recently discovered documents 
bearing on Boswell and Dr. Johnson 
are in America, and from that country 
has come a stream of books on Emily 
Bronté, Lewis Carroll, the Trollopes 
and many others. Now a somewhat 
obscure couple is drawn into the light 
by Professor Richard D. Altick, who 
gives us The Cowden Clarkes (Oxford 
University Press, 18s.). 

Two things make the name of 
Charles Cowden Clarke one that will 
ever be remembered with honour. The 
first is that it was he who encouraged 
the divine spark in John Keats. 
Clarke was a master in his father’s 
school at Enfield, and Keats was a 


Clarke reading Chapman’s translation 
of Homer that Keats went home in the 
dawn, yet managed to return in order 
to lay on the table, that Clarke might 
read it when he woke, “‘ Much have I 
travell’d in the Realms of Gold.” 
These are not small matters. 
Secondly, Cowden Clarke will be 
remembered as the writer who gave 
shape to Nyren’s reminiscences of the 
Hambledon cricketers. That book is 
one of the mysteries of English litera- 
ture, for Nyren could not write, nor, 
in any just sense of the word, could 
Cowden Clarke. This is the sort of 
stuff he produced when telling how he 
and his wife arrived at the house where 
they were to spend their honeymoon : 
““Singular enough,’ replied her com- 
panion, ‘that those very trees should 
have attracted your peculiar notice. 


BPBBABABABAAABAAAAMOAAMAAAAAMMAAMA1 A 
THE COWDEN CLARKES. By Richard D. Altick 
(Oxford University Press, 18s.) 

PERSEUS IN THE WIND. By Freya Stark 
(Murray, 12s. 6d.) 

THE SILENT TRAVELLER IN EDINBURGH. By Chiang Yee 
(Methuen, 2ls.) 

A WILTSHIRE HOME. By Dorothy Devenish 
(Batsford, 12s. 6d.) 
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pupil. A most happy relationship 
existed between them. It did not last 
long, and I think it may be questioned 
whether Cowden Clarke ever realised 
the importance of the youth whose 
genius he fostered, but he was there to 
apply the stimulus at the right 
moment, and he did so, and that is 
something that will never be forgotten. 


WROTE VERSES HIMSELF 


He himself wrote verses, but I 
should hesitate to follow Professor 
Altick in suggesting that these had any 
“influence”? on the mind and work 
of Keats. ‘Even more interesting,” 
writes this author, “for its possible 
influence upon Keats is Clarke’s poem, 
unfortunately without a date, on the 
nightingale.’ Both men wrote a 
poem to a nightingale, but I do not see 
how the most frantic search for 
‘influences’ can suggest that the one 
affected the other. Keats was reading 
Spenser. He was coming upon phrases 
like ‘“‘sea-shouldering whales.’’ How 
then, would he be “influenced,” 
except in the matter of how not to 
write, by such doggerel as this? 

Sweetest warbler ! say— 

What sorrows can afflict thy breast? 

Thou hast no shining friend to spoil 

Thee of thy mate: no oily villain 

thou, 

To lure thy little partner from her 

home. 

Many a man whose desire to write 
is equalled only by his inability to do 
so has, nevertheless, been the cause 
of good writing in others, and we must 
not forget the enormous importance 
to Keats, friendless as he was, of any- 
one interested in letters, or that it was 
to Clarke he addressed an epistle of 
gratitude, asking. 

Who found for me the grandeur of 

the ode, 

Growing, like Atlas, stronger from 

its load ? 
It was, too, after a night spent with 


Would that the venerable planter of 
those oakg could witness this moment 
—the hope that his spirit does behold 
and rejoice in his son’s present felicity 
forms one of the many blessed visions 
of this day.’”’ -This was the normal 
writing style of both Charles and Mary 
Cowden, Clarke; and that the man who 
could give us this stilted and artificial 
nonsense as the conversation of a 
couple just married should also give 
us Nyren, one of the most gloriously 
spontaneous books in English, is, I 
say, a mystery of letters. 

Save that he set the match to 
Keats’s brief and glorious flame and 
that he, somehow, shaped Nyren’s 
superb book, there is not much that is 
worth saying about Cowden Clarke. 
But to have been twice a server at 
heavenly altars is something. 


AN INDEFATIGABLE WRITER 


Mary Cowden Clarke came of the 
interesting romantic family of the 
Novellos, hard-up musicians, and, 
later, wealthy music publishers. 
Clarke was much older than she, but 
they knew a life-long devotion. She 
was an indefatigable writer, both of 
fact and fiction; and produced one 
book which gave her great celebrity in 
her time. That was her Concordance 
to Shakespeare, which Douglas Jerrold 
called “a lamp that will burn as long 
as Shakespeare’s name is worshipped 
by the nations.’ Sydney Smith, how- 
every, took a different view. Asked to 
subscribe to the book, he replied : Ba i 
the beauties of Shakespeare I am 
deeply sensible, but I am _ equally 
sensible that there is in his plays an 
incredible heap of the worst trash and 


nonsense. I wish him to be more 
forgotten and less considered.’’ There 


was much more than this, but Mary, 
who had been accustomed to work 
with busts of Shakespeare surrounding 
her, could not believe that Smith’s 
letter was not another of Sydney’s 
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enlizhtenment, which Sydney Smith 
supplied in a one-line answer: “I am 
very sorry to have led you into a 
mistake, but the sense of my letter was 


So she wrote asking for 


how can I, holding such opinions, 
su ibe to Mrs. Clarke’s book?” 
That was clear enough. 

lhe Clarkes were a friendly, good- 
natured and industrious couple of no 
weight, but they lived at a time of 
creat interest and among people who 
shed some lustre on their path. 
Charles for one breathless moment 
was fanned by an angel’s wing, but I 
don’t think he ever knew it. He knew 
ymnly that here was a young man who 
needed him, and he gave freely what 
he could. Perhaps, because of this 
very limitation of his vision, we should 
accord him the greater honour. 


THE THINGS THAT MATTER 

Miss Freya Stark, who has written 
so much and so well of her journeys 
in the East, is now settled in her 
Italian home. Thence comes Perseus 
in the Wind (John Murray, 12s. 6d.), 
a series of essays, what she calls “ the 
prospect from the watershed, and, 
when the traveller reaches it, it is a 
good thing to take an hour’s leisure 
and look out on the visible portions of 
the journey, since never in one’s life 
an one see the same view twice.” 

The themes of these essays are 
age-old: the titles could have been 
ised by Emerson, or, for that, by 
Confucius, if he had been in the habit 
of writing : Service, Memory, Tolerance, 
and so forth. As one would expect 
from Miss Stark, they are full of lovely 
writing : ‘“‘ Their ceremony is part of a 
ritual far older than anything our 
civilisations can remember; and the 
Church, like a great ship under sail, 
carries as its ballast, hidden far below 
the water-line, the whole pagan history 
of men.”’ And “Soon white mists came 
browsing like cold flocks and hid the 
habitable world.” 

It is satisfying, amid so much con- 
temporary writing dedicated to 
changes of fashion, to come upon a 
book that resolutely refuses anything 
save the rock over which fashion rest- 
lessly washes in ebb and flow. It is 
impossible, here, to consider essays 
one by one. Let it be enough to say 
that through them all is a serenity and 
1 certitude about the things that really 
belong to our peace, and a beauty in 
presentation one does not often find. 


A CHINESE IN SCOTLAND 
Mr. Chiang Yee, who has travelled 
silently here and there to the great 
satisfaction of many, now gives us 
The Silent Traveller in Edinburgh 
Methuen, 21s.), illustrated, as usual, 
with his attractive drawings. There 
is something about this writer so 
unhurried, so incapable of being upset 
by transient circumstance, that I 
find him consoling in this hectic world, 
truly civilised. This quality meets us 
m the first page, indeed in the first 
sentence: ‘‘To be greeted on my 
arrival in Edinburgh by drizzling rain 
seemed to me an appropriate welcome. 
Not that I had come to Scotland for 
rain, but I did know that I should often 
meet this friend of mine in Scotland, 
and our immediate meeting made me 
smile. .. . When I came out of Princes 
Street Station and found the drizzling 
rain to dispel the drowsiness of the 
long journey, I felt that here at least 
were some facilities for washing my 
face, for such provision is not to be 
found in the trains in war-time.” 
These few sentences give us the 
essence of Mr. Chiang Yee’s attitude 
to all experience. He sees at once 
what is good in it rather than what 
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can be grumbled at, and the conse- 
quence is that as we go with him on 
his exploration of the town we feel 
ourselves to be companions of a happy 
man, which is something, even much. 
Edinburgh is not new to most of us, 
as it is to Mr. Chiang, but we are per- 
mitted to see the old through his new 
eyes, both as he writes and as he draws. 
In answer to the question in the old 
song : “ Will ye no’ come back again?” 
he says: “Yes, Yee will come back,” 
and one hopes that he will, that his 
silent travels will continue to charm us. 


LIFE AT THE MANOR 

Miss Dorothy Devenish’s 4 Wilt- 
shive Home (Batsford, 12s. 6d.) is the 
story of her bringing up in the old 
manor house of Little Durnford, near 
Salisbury. ‘I suppose,’’ she says, 
weighing it all up, “that we repre- 
sented a relic of the feudal system, 
but we were all so well used to our 
several stations that no problems in 
connection with them ever entered 
our heads.’’ Belonging to a family 
that has been rooted for a long time 
in one place “can mean that you know 
the people past and present that have 
given your part of the world its \now- 
ledge and its piety, its agricultural 
achievements and its architectural 
beauties. You will know where your 
own ancestors fit in among them, 
where they have done well and where 
ill... . With some monotony of living, 
you will be repaid with a certain and 
sure knowledge of really belonging 
somewhere on this large and confusing 
globe.”’ 

These few phrases give us the 
spirit in which the book is written, and 
though the author speaks of a passing 
phase of Communism, she seems to feel 
that what comes after this, though 
different, will not necessarily be better. 
The life of the house and its adjacent 
fields and woods and streams, the 
many servants indoors and out, the 
daily work and the occasional festivals 
and jollities: it is all here, a pattern 
once well known but now disrupted 
for ever. It is the author’s hope that 
some, at least, of it will endure. ‘“‘ Now 
that old prejudices have fallen with 
old buildings and old customs, perhaps 
youth can ride out more quickly on to 
the sunlit plains of discovery. Per- 
haps, too, if it need not fight so 
bitterly with the old usages, it will 
find more easily those that are beau- 
tiful and stable among them.”’ 

a. 
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HENRY PAGE CROFT 

HE late Lord Croft some vears ago 

began to compile an account of his 
early and strenuous days under the 
banner of Joseph Chamberlain. The 
account grew until it embraced all 
Page Croft’s other political enthusi- 
asms and finally with the addition of 
chapters on his military experiences in 
the 1914 war became a full-fledged 
autobiography—on the point of re- 
vision at the time of his death. It is 
now published with a foreword by 
Lady Milner with the title My Life 
of Strife by Lord Croft (Hutchinson, 
21s.). Certainly few politicians on 
the Conservative side of the line have 
engaged in so many crusades with so 
much zest and nothing could be apter 
than Lady Milner’s dubbing him “the 
happy warrior.’’ So unconscious was 
Lord Croft of his own virtue that even 
those who most disagreed with him 
were struck by the simplicity with 
which he did what had to be done. 
This contains the clue to the happiness 
of a half-century of political cam- 
paigning as well as to the unpreten- 
tious nature of Lord Croft’s account of 
it. These memoirs describe in much 
detail the point of view of one who, with 
many of his friends, tested political 
ideas by what they conceived their 
country’s advantage and not by any 
thought of their own. R. J 
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A WILLS PRODUCT 














LARGE SIZE MILD FLAVOUR 
PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED 


20 for 3/6 


W.D.& H. 0. Wills, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland). Ltd. em38a 


C 
Wan lll lfee Ltd 
BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS 


38 DOVER ST. 


LONDON, W.1. 
TELEPHONE REGent 1771 











HUNTING 


AND 


POLO BOOTS 


A FEW PAIRS OF MENS & WOMENS RIDING BOOTS 
AVAILABLE, FROM TIME TO TIME, FOR IMMEDIATE USE 
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247,MORE POWER 


in the NEW ‘CATER 


LLAR’ D2 





Faster pulling, or larger implements... 
that is, MORE ‘WORK-POWER’ 


The new ‘Caterpillar’ D2 Diesel, with 
important engine improvements, gives 
32 HP at the drawbar, 38 HP at the 
belt—a power increase of 24%. 

This means that heavier loads, larger 
implements, can be handled at present 
speeds—or present jobs can be done 


faster, in a higher gear: previous 2nd 
gear jobs in 3rd, previous 3rd gear jobs 
in 4th. 

Either way, more work is done. The 
farmer saves time—and money. Write 
for full details, also for information on 
the new improved ‘ Caterpillar’ D4. 


THE GREATEST PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD! 


° JACK OLDING & CO. LTD. 
ack Oldin HATFIELD, HERTS 
PHONE: HATFIELD 2333 


Midland Service and Spares Depots: Bilston and Perton, Staffs. Phone : Bilston 41731 
Scotland: L.O. Tractors Ltd., Coupar Angus, Perthshire. Phone: Coupar Angus 173 
Eire: Jack Olding & Co. Ureland) Ltd., Sundrive Road, Kimmage, Dublin. Phone : Dublin 93529 
Northern Ireland: 39 High Street, Belfast. Phone: Belfast 23628 











SALE 
BARG 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS 


Telephone : 
Betchworth 2391 








GARDEN FRAMES from £1.17.6 
POULTRY HOUSESfrom £5. 5.0 
GARDEN SHEDS .from £6. 6.0 


HUTS .. . .from £7.17.6 
GREENHOUSES .from £15. 0.0 
GARAGES . . .from £35. 0.0 


Interlaced Fencing Is. Od. per sq. ft. 
Send P.C. for List to :— 
SILVER MIST Bargains 


Reliant Works, Brockham, 
BETCHWORTH, SURREY 











NOW SCIENTIFIC HOEING 


WRITE FOR DETAILS OF THESE NEW 1949 JALO HOES 










and energy. 





PRICE including 
| pr. 6” Hoes 63/- 
tlilustrated leafiet gives full details. 









This up-to-the-minute Hoe brings welcome relief from the 
PRE? of hand hoeing or the toil of ordinary push-hoes 
JALO HOES are designed to do the job scientifically—to do 
it thoroughly, but quicker and easier—to save rrecious time 
NOW you can REMOVE WEEDS AT WALKING 
™ PACE. CULTIVATE, RAKE, SOW AND PL 

vated ground) and enjoy doing it. One man alone can do the 


OUCH (in culti- 


work of six in one day. Strong 
and sturdy, yet light enough for 
a boy or girl to handle. Tested 
and proved under all conditions, 
every JALO will give a lifetime 
of labour-saving service. Handles 
are one-piece tubular steel type: 
Hollow disc wheel (non-clog); 
Highly tempered and sharpened 
steel tools. Practically indes- 
tructible Tool-frame takes full 
range of attachments. Attach- 
ments available in complete sets 
at reduced prices. Write today 
for leafiet giving full details. 


Sole Makers: J. T. LOWE LTD. 
LONGHAM, 7, WIMBORNE, DORSET. 
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FARMING NOTES 





VEGETABLE SUPPLIES 


Minister of Agriculture has 

advised farmers and market gar- 
deners through the N.F.U. not to 
increase further the acreage of veget- 
ables. This acreage is now 80 per cent. 
greater than in 1939 and it is the official 
view that no further expansion is 
necessary except in the case of early 
frame-grown vegetables. The Minister 
of Food is also concerned in this matter. 
Indeed, he seems to have had the last 
word in deciding policy. He favours 
the importation of fresh fruit and vege- 
tables ‘‘ to supplement home production 
with a view to giving the consumer a 
full supply at reasonable prices while 
avoiding the creation of glut condi- 
tions.’’ Now Mr. Strachey goes further. 
We all know that there is a plentiful 
crop of home-grown onions and that 
they will not keep sound indefinitely. 
Yet the Minister of Food told the 
House of Commons that the Govern- 
ment had ‘‘reluctantly suspended im- 
ports until December 14.”’ This re- 
luctance is hard to explain as it is 
surely sound policy to encourage full 
production of onions and other veget- 
ables that can be grown at home and 
save expenditure on imports. The 
Minister of Food evidently thinks that 
he is breaking some kind of price ring 
by allowing in these onions from the 
Centinent, although there are ample 
supplies at home. What in fact, he is 
doing is to prejudice the supply of 
onions that will be grown here next 
season. It may well be that he finds 
himself under pressure to allow the 
importation of more vegetables from 
the Continent as part of the European 
Recovery Programme, under which 
Britain is to take more products from 
the Continent in exchange for manu- 
factured goods sent there. But we must 
be careful to see that we do get good 
value in exchange for what we send in 
manufactured goods. There is no sense 
in curtailing home food production 
in order to swell trade with the Conti- 
nent. 


f is becoming clearer why the 


Military Service 


OST of the young men engaged 
in what are called the main agri- 
cultural occupations do not have to 
serve with the Forces when their time 
for call-up comes. But agricultural 
workers, like others who were born 
between October 1 and December 31, 
1930, should by now have registered 
for military service and then their call- 
up is automatically suspended, pro- 
vided that they have been in regular 
full-time agricultural employment for 
at least three months, or that they 
entered full-time agricultural employ- 
ment within three months from the 
time they completed their whole-time 
general education. Suspension of call- 
up is also allowed outside these condi- 
tions if the county agricultural execu- 
tive committee gives a certificate that 
a particular man is a bona fide agricul- 
tural worker whose retention is essen- 
tial on the-farm. This last provision 
also applies to the subsidiary agricul- 
tural occupations such as pigmen, 
poultrymen, nurserymen and workers 
on fruit farms. The position of men 
whose call-up has been suspended 
under these arrangements is periodi- 
cally reviewed by the Minister of Lab- 
our and those who leave farm-work 
are liable for call-up to the Forces. 
I understand that if a farm-worker has 
been deferred up to the age of 26 years, 
then his liability for call-up ceases. In 
this respect he is treated the same as 
the coalminer. 


Cropping the Verges 


AJ.-GENERAL E. TREMLETT, 
who sponsored the scheme for 
growing corn along the road verges 
on the Hatfield-Barnet by-pass, has 
sent me the threshing yields. The 


corn gave 11% cwt. to the re, 
which, remembering that this is poor 
heavy clay soil intersected by !om- 
bardy poplars, is to my mind a satis- 
factory result. He states that contrary 
to expectations and the gloomy prog- 
nostications of neighbouring farmers it 
was not found that the surge of passing 
motor traffic had any adverse effect 
on the crops during their growth. The 
general public respected the crops and 
no wilful damage of any kind was done. 
Normal farming practices were fol- 
lowed and the Middlesex Agricultura] 
Executive Committee gave expert ad- 
vice. General Tremlett adds ‘‘ We are 
short of food and consequently dollars 
and it seems inexcusable to neglect this 
opportunity to bring under cultivation 
thousands of acres, much of it rich 
land at present lying wasted.” 


World Food Supplies 


A MORE cheerful picture of the sup- 
plies of food in the world is now 
given by the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation of the United Nations. 
The recent conference found that 
cereals had reached a virtual equili- 
brium between exportable surpluses 
and effective demands. As to sugar, 
the conference found the situation 
has changed from one of shortages and 
and allocations to one raising fears of 
future surpluses. The rice situation 
was considered not so favourable. A 
gradual improvement has been halted 
by failure of the monsoon in South 
India and by political and economic 
disturbances in some Far Eastern coun- 
tries. Production of oils and fats has 
reached pre-war level, but consumption 
in deficit regions, especially in Europe 
remains well below pre-war levels. Live- 
stock industry in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, the conference observed, anti- 
cipates a substantially increased out- 
put as a result of the much improved 
supply of feed cereals. European milk 
production has increased on account 
of the good grass situation, and by the 
second half of 1949 the output of meat 
should be larger both in Europe and 
in North America. The conference 
reported the supply of textile fibres 
in general as adequate to meet effective 
demand, but found the output of 
forest products still insufficient in face 
of greatly expanded demand. Im- 
provement in the food situation, it was 
noted, has enabled many governments 
to relax or abolish controls. Food and 
clothing rationing has been largely 
discontinued in recent months. Regu- 
lations governing use of agricultural 
products have been made more flexible 
or abolished. Here in Britain we are 
not so fortunate as are some other 
countries. 


Farm Profits 


hy their latest report on farming in 
the eastern counties of England the 
economists at the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Department of Agriculture con- 
firm the gloomy picture of the 1947 
harvest that most arable farmers 
already know from their bank books. 
The average profit surplus amounted 
to 5s. Id. an acre in 1947, compared 
with £3 3s, 10d. in 1946. This was due 
to very low crop yields following an 
exceptionally hard winter, a late 
spring and an acute summer drought. 
Gross income fell by 5 per cent. and 
gross charges increased by 8 per cent. 
Labour, the largest single item in 
expenditure, amounted to 39 per cent. 
of total gross charges, minimum wage 
rates rising by 12 per cent. from 1946 
to 1947 and the volume of output per 
manual worker falling by 20 per cent 
It is an unhappy picture. When the 
figures become available, this year 
should show some recovery in crop 
yields and give a more satisfactory 
picture. CINCINNATUS. 
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“FOUR 


MONG the numerous. extra- 
A ordinary measures introduced 
during the war was a provision 
f the Defence Regulations (1939) by 
vhich the Minister of Health was 
empowered to take possession of land 
for (inter alia) the provision of housing 
for the inadequately housed. In 1943 
the Minister delegated his powers to 
town clerks. The other day, Mr. 
Justice Streatfeild roundly condemned 
this legislation as ‘‘ four times cursed.” 
His reasons were that it had seen 
neither House’ of Parliament; that it 
was unpublished ; that it was a jumble 
of legislature and administrative pro- 
visions which it was sometimes diffi- 
ult to disentangle; and that it was 
expressed in the colloquial language of 
correspondence which was not always 
susceptible of the ordinary canons of 
construction. ‘‘The Minister of 
Health,’’ he said, ‘cannot expect the 
courts to do other than give a strict 
interpretation of the actual words and, 
in case of doubt, to incline towards the 
protection of the citizen whose rights, 
unknown to himself, are being in- 
vaded.” 
REQUISITIONED HOUSES 

ANY people subscribe to the 

Judge’s views. Many, indeed, go 
further and ask whether this legislation 
is still necessary. During the war, the 
general public appreciated the circum- 
stances and accepted the situation 
without demur. Even after the war 
had ended they appreciated that it 
would be some time before housing 
conditions could become normal. In 
short, they showed commendable 
patience. But now, when they read 
the Minister’s frequent statements of 
the Government’s building achieve- 
ments, they are surely entitled to 
expect a return of their property. 

A TRAGIC CASE 

HE continued requisition of houses 

is causing a great deal of genuine 
hardship. A recent letter to the Press, 
written by a vicar on behalf of two 
elderly ladies, provides a_ typical 
example. 

“IT have in mind,”’ he wrote, ‘“‘a 
tragic case the facts of which are well 
known to me. Two maiden ladies, the 
me a village schoolmistress and the 
other a nurse, spent their savings on 
a little house in Morecambe in which 
they hoped to spend the years of their 
retirement. Before they could move 
into it the house was requisitioned and 
a council tenant installed. Four years 
have passed; the house is still held and 
every application for its release has 
been refused. The Ministry of Health 
will do nothing and throws the ball 
back to the local council. These ladies, 
retired public servants deserving well 
at the hands of the community, have 
spent four years harassed and miser- 
able in most unsuitable surroundings. 
One of them is now ill, and the sands 
f their retirement are running out.” 


IMPOUNDING OF LIFE 
SAVINGS 

HE writer went on to point out 

that, requisitioned, the house was 
unsaleable, and that this amounted to 
the impounding of the two ladies’ life 
savings, and he points out that 
de-requisitioning would give house- 
owners access to the courts, at present 
denied them. 

Another letter to the same news- 
paper describes the plight of an elderly 
couple whose cottage in Sussex was 
requisitioned more than three years 
ago. They had bought the cottage 
with their life savings and are now 
having to pay for a furnished house 
which costs more than they can afford 
while their own furniture is spoiling in 
store. Such cases are legion. 


CLAIMS TO SMALLHOLDINGS 

FORTNIGHT ago I referred to 
+4 a case in which the Scottish 
Court of Session had granted interim 
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IMES CURSED”| “2 "7&4 GF 


interdict against seven men who were 
alleged to have trespassed on Lord 
Brocket’s estate at Knoydart, Inver- 
ness-shire, and staked out claims to 
smallholdings. At that time I had no 
knowledge of Lord Brocket’s reply to 
the allegations made by the men, but 
I am glad to publish it now, though 
I must do so without comment as the 
case has still to be heard. Lord 
Brocket tells me that he bought the 
estate in 1932 (not in 1939) and denies 
the men’s statement that his policy 
has been to change the estate from 
a sheep-rearing property into a purely 
sporting one. He says that since 1939 
he has increased the number of sheep 
from 2,500 to 6,000. He also states 


that, including wages, repairs, im- 
provements, the purchase of farm 


stock and an electric light scheme that 
supplies 31 houses, he has subsidised 
Knoydart to the tune of about £50,000 
during his ownership. 

PROCURATOR. 


PLANNING ACT : 
READERS’ QUESTIONS 


E have made arvangements to 

answer readers’ questions arising 
from the Town and Country Planning 
Act without fee, provided that stamped 
addressed envelopes ave enclosed. Ques- 
tions of general interest may be published, 
but names and addresses will not be 
disclosed. 

The following is a small selection 
of problems received recently. 

A field of mine has a frontage to 
the voad and is now a very desirable 
building site. Can I claim that it is land 
vipe for development and therefore free 
from development charge when building 
begins ? 

The Town and Country Planning 
Act gives to “‘land ripe for develop- 
ment’ a very narrow meaning. In 
order that your land should be cer- 
tified as being ‘“‘ripe land”’ within the 
meaning of the Act you must satisfy 
the Minister either that a building con- 
tract relating to the land and made 
within ten years before January 7, 
1947, was in force on the appointed 
day (July 1, 1948), or that a bye-law 
submission or builuing application had 
been made within the same period. 
A “bye-law submission’’ means that 
you have satisfied a bye-law requiring 
the submission of plans for approval; 
a “building application’’ means that 
you have applied under the Town and 
Country Planning Acts, 1932 and 1943. 
You must also satisfy the Minister 
that the development value is to be 
attributed to the buildings projected. 


Is it the lessee ov the lessov that 
makes a depreciation claim under the 
Act? 


Where the life of a lease would 
enable the leaseholder to effect a 
profitable development of the land, 
both lessee and lessor should make 
claims, for both have an interest in 
the land, and both have, by the pass- 
ing of the Act, suffered a loss in value 
of that interest. The loss to the lessee 
is measured by the charge he would 
bear for development possible under 
the lease. The loss to the lessor is 
measured by the further develop- 
ments possible after the expiry of the 
lease. 


I cannot get permission to convert 
my house into flats. Have I any redress ? 

Yes: since the conversion of a 
single house into flats does not entail 
development, the Act provides for the 
payment of compensation upon a 
refusal of permission. If you have 
appealed to the Minister and the 
Minister has supported the local 
authority, you make a claim upon the 
local authority. The amount of claim 
is the monetary loss you suffer through 
your inability to carry out the con- 
version. 


FOR ALL FARM 
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Loans 


PURPOSES 


Do you require— 


Sp 


ASSISTANCE TO BUY A FARM 


MCNEY TO REPAY EXISTING BORROWING 
AT A HIGHER INTEREST RATE 


NEW COTTAGES 
NEW FARM BUILDINGS 
REPAIRS TO FARMHOUSE OR BUILDINGS 


DRAINAGE OF YOUR LAND 


IMPROVEMENT TO YOUR PROPERTY 


read the cost over a term of years by 


taking a loan on mortgage of your land. 


1351 


Loans up to 
two-thirds of the 


agricultural value 
of properties at 


obs / 


interest 





ANNUAL PAYMENT bo cover 
INTEREST (34% )andREPA Y- 
MENT of the amount borrowed 
per £100 of loan in— 





60 years £4.0.0 per ann. 





50 years £4. 5. 0 per ann. 
40 years £4.13.4 per ann. 








30 years £5 . 8. 4 per ann. 





20 years £7 . 0.0 per ann. 





10 years £11.18.10 per ann. 








(payable balf yearly) 


*% Appropriate Tax Relief 
in respect of interest paid allowed 
in the current year. 











Mortgage loans for improvements in cases where income tax relief 
is obtained under the Income Tax Act 194, may be made repayable 
on special terms. 








Send for explanatory leaflets to the 
AGRICULTURAL MORTGAGE CORPORATION LTD. 
Stone House, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


OR ASK YOUR 





BANK MANAGER 





aM.6 
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Photographs Coun1RY LIFE Studio 


occasion ; all tones of white and cream the fashionable choice. The 

tones vary considerably, far more than the bald statement visualises. 
The snow whites, mostly tulle, make bouffant picture dresses with tight 
swathed bodices of satin; chalk white silks are brocaded with frosted 
silver flowers; deeper cream grounds are scattered with flowers and 
sprays in pale gold or translucent pinks and blues. Some deepen still 
further in tone to oyster or clotted cream, almost to apricot. Stiff magni- 
ficent slipper satins and poults shine with a pearly lustre. The nylon 
taffetas have a glacial tone of white. 

These magnificent materials are made up in the simplest styles. 
Wide skirts display the beauty of the fabric to the best advantage. 
Some are gored, others gathered to the tiny waists. Fichus, bertha 
collars, intricate twisted and looped drap r frame bare shoulders. 
Sprays of the flowers in the brocade will be picked out in glittering strass 
as if scattered casually over the skirt. Satins may have a bolero effect 
embroidered on the bodice in pearls—a flattering line, as the edge of 
the embroidery slips over the top of the shoulders to form minute sleeves. 
[he same idea is pretty in white beads on flower-tinted silks that are 


B ccaasi )E, taffeta and tulle are the leading fabrics for a winter gala 


24, 


(Left) A dress in iridescent brocade by 
Bianca Mosca, with a tiny waist, a folded 
bodice and bare shoulders 


brocaded with white. A wedding dress 
shown by Frederick Starke had a 
waisted bodice in the stiff cream poult 
from which the spreading skirt was 
made, with wide double revers reaching 
from the shoulders to a deep point. 
This takes off and underneath is a silk 
crochet blouse in a lattice pattern 
decorated with pearls. The blouse has 
a turn-down collar like a sports shirt, 
short shirt sleeves, fills in the V of the 
silk bodice and makes a _ charming 
evening outfit. 
Glistening, almost transparent 
white sandals—real Cinderella slippers 
-are one of the novelties of the winter. 
They are designed from broad bands of 
incredibly fine nylon net that looks 
like spun glass, and cross over the top 
of the foot. The high heels and soles 
are silver kid. Gold or silver kid san- 
dals with elaborately criss-crossed 
quarter-inch straps are charming; so 
are white and silver brocade made from 
broad soft bands that cross over the 
top of the foot and encircle the ankle. 
Evening dresses now being shown 
for next summer have many ingenious 
ideas. Rima’s printed crépe skirt, a 
white ground with a big design splashed 
across it that looks as though it were 
done in brush work, has an adaptable 
top: a black silk bolero that is worn 
crossed over in front, and then wound 
round at the waist and fastened at the 
back, has deep double revers lined with 
white piqué and can be removed and worn back to front. Underneath, 
there is a very décolleté strapless top in black gauged silk which can be 
teamed with jewellery to make it into a “ grand occasion”’ dress. With its 
bolero it makes a simple dinner or theatre dress. A printed crépe 1s 
covered all over with tiny blossoms in multi-colours, has a skirt entirely 
knife-pleated, a fitted bodice where the pleats continue as vertical tucks, 
very narrow shoulder straps. The whole dress is veiled in bronze tulle 
and is worn with a bronze tulle shawl. 

Dorville show an evening dress for a young girl in green and blue 
plaid cotton. This has an off-the-shoulder oval neckline with a tucker 
of coarse white lace in the Victorian manner. There are tiny puffed 
sleeves and a tight waistband and the bodice fastens down the front 
with jet buttons. A dinner dress, also in tartan cotton, shows a wedge 
décolleté, short sleeves that have deep turn-back cuffs, and a deep swathed 
black waistband. These sophisticated cotton frocks are undoubtedly 
going to be a big fashion of next semmer. The designs are those usually 
printed on tie-silk or fine wool. 

Short jackets appear in all the collections, finger-tip-length 01 

(Continued on page 1354) 
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WHEN IN GLASGOW 


take advantage of these especial services at 


/ 


OF SCOTLAND 


DEBUTANTE DEPARTMENT for the critical teens, 

SPORTSWEAR SHOP of exuberant play clothes, 

FULL-FITTING GOWN BALCONY displaying 
practical ideas for the not-so-slim, 

FASHION FABRIC RANGE of exceptional quality 
and charm, 

BEAUTY SALONS for quick facial treatments, 
manicures or more intensive beauty care, 

FOURWAYS TRAVEL BUREAU for carefree 

holidays, 

| and GLASGOW’S PREMIER RESTAURANT 

| where satisfying meals are appropriately served. 


||| DALY & SONS LTD SAUCHIEHALL STREET GLASGOW (C2 
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Made in 
Cumberland 














First impressions count . . « — 
women, bear this m Boog 
and insist on MORKH : 
Obtainable in a selection 0 
charmingly - subtle colours 
and finest quality fabrics 


ailored to flatter .-. 
ee all good fashion 


houses. 
sKiRTs SLACKS “SUITS 
SPORTING COATS 





neem 


h St., London, W.| 
Created b : ; ™ 





y HARRY M. BROWN, Gt. Marlboroug 





{ these are the bleaching i. 


grounds + « « the bright green meadows 
at Randalstown, Northern Ireland. where Old 


Bleach linens are laid out on the grass until the 











sun turns them slowly white. This is Nature’s 





way of bleaching, and is one of the reasons for 


the lasting beauty of Old Bleach household linen. 


OLD BLEACH 


LINENS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO. LTD., RANDALSTOWN, N. IRELAND 
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(Right) Scent sachets shaped like snow- 
men and (below) scent outfit with a 
gilt filigree bottle and stopper for the 
handbag. Marshall and Snelgrove 


shorter, mostly in pastel, smooth-surfaced 
cloths. The Windsmoor coats in angora and 
wool with a flared back have channel seaming 
placed horizontally at intervals right round the 
sleeves and jacket. Deréta show a smooth pink 
hip-length jacket in a shade verging on salmon, 
absolutely plain but for a line of buttons run- 
ning up the back from hem to collar, and with 
biggish sleeves. Frederick Starke make theirs 
in a grey-blue suéde cloth, cut it absolutely 
straight, give it a turn-down collar and button 
it up to the throat in front; at the bottom the 
back is made about three inches longer than the 
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front, which is decorated with flat square 
patch pockets. Most houses show hip-length 
jackets with turn-back panels streaming 
down both fronts and rippling flares at the 
back. They are often lined and faced with a 
patterned fabric. Dorville make theirs over 
a grey frock and line and face it with navy, 
grey and white check. These jackets would 
be charming worn at night, but are useful 
in any wardrobe at any time. The full ones 
must be worn over a tubular skirt to look smart. 
They are being made by the furriers in mole- 
skin, squirrel or rabbit and are lined with scarlet 
or jade. White and off-white are appearing in 
advance summer collections for the cloth hip- 
length jackets to wear over prints. 

Jacqmar are showing some fascinating 
gloves and mittens to brighten up the evenings. 
Black tulle mittens, so long that they reach from 
the wrists to the shoulders, are worn wrinkled 
to the elbow. They are embroidered here and 
there with half-crown-sized flowers in sparkling 
sequins. Long black elbow-length gloves are 
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made from a suéde that is as fine as chon 
and they are gauged to the side seams a* the 
top so that they look wrinkled without «ny 
adjusting. : 

Short gauntlets in velvet are made with @ roll 
at the top, and look very smart in eau de Nil 
with a black tulle dance frock or a black mviré 
dinner suit. An evening head-dress is made 
from a circular veil with a skull cap embroidered 
in sequiis in the centre. The veil falls nearly 


to the elbows and is sewn round the edges with 
tiny glittering flowers. This is a very fetching 
affair and easy to wear, as the skull cap has 
elastic insertéd at its circumference so that it 
fits firmly on the head. 

P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 


Two hand-blocked silk squares: hunting 
scenes and Paisley motifs. Liberty 
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TOILET SOAP MAKERS 
TO HM KING GEORGE VI 


CROSSWORD No. 985 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 985, CountTRY 
2-10. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 


first post on the morning of Thursday, December 30, 1948 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


ACROSS 


1. Loser of the vermigrade race (8) 
5. Sounds of derision (6) 


9. What the publisher extracts from the 


Lire, printers (8) 


10. The women’s quarter in the East (6) 
11. More than a plant : a weed (8) 
13. Defeated on the service (6) 























The craftsmanship 
of over 





half a century 








14 and 16. Scenes of actions (3, €) 
19. “Thou think’st there is no more such shapes 
as he, 
‘Having seen but him and ——. 
—Shakespeare (7 
20. If big enough it might cover the table-cloth (6) 
21 and 26. Wanted to go to the ocean unwcd (9 
27. “If the assassination 
**Could trammel up the consequence, and 
“With his success.”” {catch 
—Shakespeare (8)" 
28. The kind of attractions that the stage-coach 
offered to travellers (6) 
29. So Butler is involved in the disturbances (8 
30. Saint in need has built a little home (6) 
31. Acts (8) 


” 





DOWN 
1. It is a mark of one of the states (6) 
2. No harp for the poor child ! (6) 
3. A good batsman uses them for his cuffs (6) 
4. The way to sell a story? (6) 
6. An offer of a loan in operation in Devon (8) 
7. Three for a Prince of Wales (8) 
8. Back pals : 
lucky ! (8) 
12. “That in our time Thy Grace may give 
“The truth whereby the live.” 
—Kipling (7) 
15 and 16. More erratic, perhaps, than a bad hat 
but less reprehensible (6) 
17. The butcher has taken two foolish creatures 
in (8) 
18. They may be heard on November 5 or 
December 25 in particular (8) : 
19. The conspirator has something of a feline 





! There went happy-go 
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9) PAMPER G ate oe oS ocak Bebe stk SCRA bady Ses She bub hba buen ae opanen trate 
BD). 
in PaaS PT ee Ce ee 
| 34 OUUNWL é ‘ oA SOLUTION TO No. 984. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
1) in the issue of December 17, will be announced next week. 
he ; 3S arpsic a spray; 10, Abominate; 11, Arne; 
it| N ACR(¢ ISS. 1, Harp i¢ hord; 9, Spray ; 10, ni ; 52 : 
ba | oF SOne 12 and 13, Class room; 16, Plump; 17, Coupon; 19, Climbs; 20, Noose; 
14] 22 and 23, King David; 24, Adds; 27, Unitarian; 28, Abode; 29, Strong 
| drink. 

q DOWN.—1, Harangue; 2, Rays; 3, Stable companion; 4, Cross- 


questioned; 5, Odin; 6, Dragon; 7, A sharp look-out; 8, German measles; 
14 and 15, Spellbound; 18, Woodcock; 21, Antics; 25, Fair; 26, Bari. 


sound about him (8) 
22. Architectural feature on a tank (6) 
23. What juries may do in the 16 across (6) 
24, On the Queen’s croquet-ground it was a live 
flamingo (6) 
25. In number 5 (6) 





The winner of Crossword No. 983 is: 
Mrs. Montrésor, 
Lisnamandra, 
Fort Road, 
Alverstoke, 
Hampshire. 





CUNDILIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: Tnis peri dical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at th 


e full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Easy-to-knit 
TWIN SET 


Warmth ... and extra 
warmth... are pro- 
vided by this Twin 
Set comprising classic 
sweater and cardigan. 
La Laine Leaflet 
| No. 2225, price 3d. or, 
i post free 
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LA LAINE 
LAIN 


The choice of discriminating women 


In case of difficulty write to 
Bairns-Wear Ltd. Dept. LL 426. 
Hucknall Road, Nottingham 
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LEADING the 
WAY TO BETTER 


SPORTSWEAR 











SPORTS AND 
COUNTRY WEAR 
REGD. TRADE MARK 


Look for the label 
in every garment 


~~ «| b ue. 


SKIRTS . SLACKS 
SHORTS SUITS 


At the best stores everywhere. 


12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.| 


(Wholesale on'y) 








Every 


with this Lovely Qe Wave 


Because it looks so natural. Because it cannot harm your hair. 
Because there’s no heat, no machine, no fuss . . . you'll like this 
permanent wave better than any other you have ever tried. If you 
cannot find a hairdresser with the Lustron authorisation sign, write 


to Lustron, Warwick Road, Boreham Wood, Herts. x~ 
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The NEWPermanent Wave 
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“WILD CAT STALKING PTARMIGAN” by Vernon Stoke 


Lotus Ltd. are pleased to announce that 
“T have a pair of Veldtschoen which I bought in the summer of 1954. repairs to Veldtschoen, which could not 
be put in hand owing to wartime re- 
strictions, may now be undertaken once 
more. Your Lotus Agent will spare 
" you the trouble of returning your 
my holidays — walking many hundreds of miles on roads, moors and Veldtschoen to the Makers. 


They have served me remarkably well, since I have used them for all 


hills in Britain and in snow and on scree. They are still sound.” 


LOTUS 


Veldtschoen . 
Boots and Shoes ‘ 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF BY THE MANUFACTURERS, LOTUS LTD. 








